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Prize-winning Basket of Gladioli 
Variety, Pauline Kunderd, a glorified Mrs. Ps seh: 7 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





ASK OUR PRICES ron tag ge 
European New Gladiok 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. V. Deursen, Sassenhelm, Hollang i 
Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips 
free for the asking mms Lilies 








YOU’LL LIKE OUR NEW CATALOG 
It’s yours for the asking 


If you are not already on our mailing list, just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you by the first 
mail 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. Circleville, Ohio 


sakes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant— 
We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 








The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 
That is what we grow and sell. 
Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 
perennials and rock plants is 
free for the asking. 
Many new and rare flowers 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 


Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Marmora, Mother 
Machree, Longfellow, Wood, Douglas, Roberta 
and 100 leading varieties. 











—_| 


URIS TheWorlds Best | 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

Earliest midseason and late- 

IRIS for every purpose - 
Correspondence solicited. 


Robert Wayman Bayside LINY 
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Brand Peonies 
Are Prize Winners 


MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and charm— 
chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. Brand’s cata. 
log lists all famous prize winners and new seedlings, 
Contains a wealth of information on Peony culture, 











offered. Catalogues ready December 1 Catalog and price list free. 
DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND BRAND PEONY FARMS 
BULBS, INC. . M. F. WRIGHT : A 
Bellevue ° Washington Box 32 : Faribault, Minn, 
A REAL GLAD BAR 
EAL GLAD BARGAIN aaiaes 


In order to move quickly, part of my Glad crop, 
which is more than I can store, will send, charges pre- 
paid, 250 bulbs for $5; 500 for $8.50; 1000 for $15. 
This is high-class mixture of many named varieties, 
bulbs are all sizes from %” up. Each order made up 
separately from regular stock. Ordered by name wouid 
cost several times as much. 

If you have not received my price list, send for it. 


A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook Street - Portland, Oregon 


JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -.--$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each --_- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - - &X. 6... &.Y. 








DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Are famous the World over for their great size, 
perfection of flower and beautiful colors. Free 
catalogue ready in January. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlila Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F-G Little Silver, N. J. 








Select Gladioli 


400 of the finest, new and rare domestic and foreign 
varieties, over 100 imported varieties. Listed in my 
1980 catalogue in large, medium, small bulbs and 
bulblets at prices that will please you. If not on my 
mailing list, send your name now for your free copy. 


HENRY C. PETY - _ Paulding, Ohio 


WEEKS’ 1930 GLAD LIST 


My new 1930 Glad list will be out January first, 
containing about 100 new and standard varieties. If 
your name is not on my mailing list, drop me a postal 
at once. The kind of bulbs you like to buy with prices 


Grow Hardy Lilies 


Also Vermont grown Perennials, 


right. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 


new rock plants and natives. 
F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








PEONIES 


7 for $2.00, beautiful varieties. Each differ- 
ent, labeled and true toname. REDS, WHITES, 
PINKS. FREE CATALOG OF 1000 Peonies 
and Irises. 

INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 
Box K . - Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


Gladiolus, Dahlia and Canna 


Ask for Winter Bargain List 


Wrens Nest Flower Gardens 
Pemberton, N. J. 








100 Best Gladiolus Bulbs 


for $2.50 postpaid, cash with order, 10 each 
10 kinds, all good. Retail value $5.00. Send 
for catalog. 


STONECREST GARDENS 


Eau Claire - Wisconsin 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 

Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 

as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford . - New Jersey 





BERTY SNOW 75c 


Coryphee __$2.00 Ave Marie —__-~ $3.00 
Yellow Perfection 2.00 Moress®  ...... 3.00 
Madame M. Sully .20 Don Juan —---. 10 
Pride of Wanakah_ .10 Paramount —-_-- ,10 


All No. 1 Gladiolus bulbs, $1 orders up postpaid. 


GELSER BROS., Box F., Dalton,N.Y. 














MISSION GLADS 


We import the very best Glads from Foreign coun- 
tries and grow the finest of our country. Our list will 
help you to select the best at a price you can afford. 
Special reduction for Christmas orders. Your. orders 
will help to support the Missions. Send us your Address. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 
Techny, Ill. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 











FREE 
LeGron’s Hand Bulb Grader 


Why not know the size of the bulbs you buy. 
With the Free Grader we send you our 1930 
Price List, the largest we have ever issued. 
About 4000 items. If anyone quotes you bet- 
ter prices than this list let us know. All bulbs 
were treated chemically before planting and 
planted on virgin soil. Drop us a card. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 


124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohlo 





Paeonies Iris 


60 Acres 10 Acres 


Write for Catalogues and Prem- 
ium list. Will find our prices are 
right. 
Premiums Awarded for October 

Mrs. J. C. Biggs_____Raleigh, N. C., R. No.1 
Mrs. Edgar Newhouse 

West Orange, N. J., Hutton Park 

GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie . ° Missour! 




















Entered as second class matter March 31, 


1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GRQ0WERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 














Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
Volume XVI. No. 12. Calcium, New York December, 1929 
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Che White Road 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON 


in and out among the trees Grave pine irees march beside it— 
My wandering white road bends; Che little rnad 7 mean — 
£ wonder where it romes from And footprints in the drifting snow 
Ana where its journey ends. Make furrows in between. 
My cot is on the hill side its path is like a vagrant brook 
Che white road passes by, Chat turns, and twists, and bends— 
And trails its way to somewhere Perhaps it just gors on and on 
t often wonder why. And never really ends. 
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Tuberous-rooted Begonias from Seed 
BY E. D. CROWL, (Calif.) 


ROWING Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias from seed, without the 

aid of a greenhouse, is not at all 

a difficult task, though it requires care 
and watchfulness, with a share of 
common sense. I have raised many 
hundreds of them that way. Without 
a greenhouse, they do not always 
bloom the first year; in any case, their 


‘ best bloom will be during their second 


Summer. 

In buying seed, the double seed will 
give only a proportion of doubles— 
the remainder will be single. That is 
because a double-flowering plant pro- 
duces no pollen, hence must be crossed 
with a single or pollen-producing plant 
to form seed. So if a packet of double 
seed and one of frilled seed be pur- 
chased, there will be double, single 
and ruffled blooms produced on the 
resulting plants. If you have some 
plants already, you can do your own 
crossing, by transferring the pollen 
from a single or semi-double bloom to 
any other pistillate bloom, using a 
small water-color paint brush. When 
the seed capsule turns brown and be- 
gins to crack open, pick it off and 
put it in an envelope where it may 
stay until you are ready to plant in 
the Spring. 

Along in February or early March 
fill some 10-inch bulb pans half full 
of pebbles, broken pots or anything 
that will provide good drainage. Over 
this put a layer of moss to prevent the 
soil from washing down through the 
drainage and out. of the pot. Then 
put in about an inch and a half of 
sifted, baked leaf mold. It must be 
sifted so as to make a smooth, fine 
surface; and baked to sterilize the 
soil so there will be no damping off of 
the tiny plants. 

Then with a block, press the soil 
down until perfectly even on the sur- 
face. Water, either with a fine hose 
or by setting the pot in water until the 
moisture appears on the surface of 
the soil, the latter procedure being the 
best. Then drain thoroughly. It is 
now ready for the seed, which looks 
more like fine dust than anything 
else. 

The seed must be sown very thinly. 
If mixed with a pinch or two of fine 
sand there will be less trouble in get- 
ting it sowed thinly enough. One 
does not realize how thickiy it has 
been sown until it comes up so closely 
set that transplanting is almost im- 
possible. Do not attempt to cover the 
seed—just leave it on the surface of 
the soil. Now place a pane of glass on 
the pot and on that a piece of paper 
to make it dark, and put it in a warm 
place. I always put mine on the man- 
tel over the heating oven. These 
plants are natives of warm countries, 
and the seed does not germinate well 
if kept too cool. 

The condition of the soil should be 


watched, for if it once gets dry, it is 
generally the end of germination. If 
the soil is moist at the start and the 
pot is tightly-covered with the glass, 
it is not likely to need water until 
germination takes place. But if it 
should, give it by setting the pot in 
warmish water until wet spots appear 
on the surface. 

As soon as small plants can be seen, 
remove the paper, but leave the glass 
on. After two or three days move pot 
to a good light, where it is warm, but 
no sunshine. A couple of weeks later 
some sunshine may be given, prefer- 
ably early morning sun. At the time 
the sun is allowed to shine on the pot, 
the glass must be raised a half-inch or 
so from the pot to provide some ven- 
tilation. Now see that the tiny 
plants are kept warm and have the 
necessary moisture, for their growth 
at this stage is very slow. 

When they have made a couple of 
true leaves, or even one, if you are 
deft with your fingers, prepare a box 
with sifted leaf mold. ‘Wet it and let 
it stand until in a condition to handle. 
Then with a match or wooden skewer, 
whittled thin and flat on one end, 
transplant the Begonias to the box, 
placing them about one inch apart. 
Water and cover closely with glass 
for two or three days, keeping out of 
the sun; then gradually lift the glass, 
returning to the sun. They may stay 
in this box until the leaves touch, then 
be potted or placed in other boxes, far- 
ther apart. I prefer to use pure leaf 
mold until they are quite good-sized 
plants—until, in fact, they are put 
into three-inch pots, as I find they are 
apt to damp off even when quite large 
plants. 

After they are potted, they should 
be shifted into a size larger pot 
whenever the roots have run pretty 
well around the pots. 

There is one thing that should be 
particularly noted. Certain plants 
will grow much faster than others; 
while it is good to save these, make a 
particular effort to save the weaker 
ones, for they will be the ones to have 
the choicer flowers. Those which 
grow the more rankly are generally 
the commoner colors and forms, 
mainly red singles. 

Along in the Fall the leaves will 
turn yellow; then gradually withhold 
water until finally they are quite dry 
and the stems fall off. Then, if in 
pots, they can be stored in any frost- 
proof place. Or (which I much prefer) 
they can be shaken free of earth and 
packed in layers in boxes, not touch- 
ing each other, with a layer of dry 
earth between the layers of tubers. 
Any frost, of course, is fatal to them. 
In preparing them for storage, do not 
pull the dry fuzzy roots from the 
tubers; when planted in the Spring 
those dry, thready roots will swell 


and sprout almost at once, an 
sulting growth is much more aa 
than when the roots are cleaned - 
In February or March place the 
tubers in damp leaf mold, hollow Side 
up, leaving the upper side exposed 
Keep warm and moist, but not wet, 
as there is danger of rot with too 
much moisture, and it really takes 
very little dampness to sprout the 
tubers. If any of them fail to sprout 
in a reasonable time, dig them up and 
see if they have been planted wrong 
side up. It can be done! When they 
have sprouts an inch or so long they 
are ready to pot up in light soil, 
Water thoroughly when first potted 
then be sparing with the water until 
active root growth begins, which can 
be told by tipping the plant out of the 
pot; if the roots are running around 
the outside of the ball of earth, it is 
ready for a more generous allowance, 


If a place can be found on the north 
or east side of the house, where a 
background of hardy Ferns can be 
planted, place the Begonias in front, 
first making the soil as light with sand 
and leaf mold and a little well-decayed 
manure, as possible. They will grow 
like weeds in such a situation, making 
a beautiful spot where little bloom can 
ordinarily be produced. They are 
good porch plants also. 





Lily Experience 


ENJOYED very much J. C. Paul’s 

article on Tiger Lilies in the August 
FLOWER GROWER and agree with all 
she says except that they are not easy 
for me to grow. 

In my mother’s garden, that I recall 
with many fond memories, they grew 
and multiplied like weeds and I do not 
recall that they ever had any partic- 
ular attention. The sunken, grassy 
walks were bordered with hundreds 
of glorious Madonnas first, to be fol- 
lowed later by the stately Tigers. 


On moving to my present home some 
years ago I ambitiously started out to 
have a Lily border. I bought a dozen 
each of Madonna, Tiger, Auratum, 
Rubrum, Album and just four Regal; 
beside many bulbs of the dainty 
Swamp Lily, native to the lower part 
of this state. The first Spring from 
planting, the Auratums were beautiful 
and also the next Spring, but they 
have long since disappeared entirely. 
The Madonnas also seem to have 
grown fewer and this year the flowers 
were small and poor in quality. The 
Tigers never did bloom. Just now 
(August 14th) one lone Rubrum 1s 
blooming. All the other varieties have 
folded their tents like the Arabs and 
silently stolen away with the notable 
exception of the four Regals. They 
have grown into not less than a dozen 
blooming-size bulbs. I am now letting 
some seed ripen and hope to increase 
my stock by seedlings; since, in my 
experience, this is by far the most 
satisfactory Lily one can grow. 


Mrs. A. R. McKinney, (S. C.) 


December, 1999 a 


att. 
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The Poinsettia Easy to Grow 


BY MRS. SERELDA J. ALLEN, (Okla.) 


Poinsettia plant is a native of 

Mexico and Central America, 
where it was well known as the 
“Painted Leaf” or “Mexican Fire 
Plant,” and was discovered and made 
known to the world by Joel Roberts 
Poinsett. It was named in honor of 
this brilliant young Congressman, who 
was our first Minister to Mexico. 

A great many people think as I once 
did, that it takes unusual skill and 
patience to grow them in the states 
further north, and that only the rich 
and well-to-do could have the pleasure 
of this lovely flower at the Christmas 
season. 

A few years ago a friend gave me 
a box of plants and among them were 
two small Poinsettia plants. With 
those to start from, I have grown 
hundreds of fine plants, some of them 
growing five and six feet tall, with 
blossoms measuring seventeen inches 
across. 

In the last week of May, I start 
plants for the next season’s bloom. 
In case I want the tall plants with the 
huge blossoms, I fill buckets or very 
large flower pots with two parts rich 
sandy garden soil and one part com- 
post, packing it firm and smooth. I 
then cut the long stalks of the pre- 
vious year’s growth in_ ten-inch 
lengths, and push them carefully and 
firmly into the soil, keeping them well 
watered. They make roots’ very 
quickly and soon the young sprouts 
will start. 

For the smaller-size plants, (the 
size we so often see in the florist’s 
window,) I take some of these sprouts 
that have attained sufficient growth, 
(five or six inches in length) and pot 
them in six-inch pots, in the same 
rich soil, placing them in a sheltered 
place out-of-doors where they will get 
the all-day sun. 

In the Fall before the first cool 
nights, I bring them in the house and 
place in a sunny window, giving the 


Mein of us know the beautiful 


same attention that my other house 
plants receive. 

Half the beauty of this lovely plant 
is in its rich dark-green foliage, and 
to avoid having the leaves turn yellow 
and fall before the flowers are fully de- 
veloped, the soil must be sufficiently 














A Basket of Poinsettia 


rich, and the temperature of the room 
kept the same as for other tender 
blooming plants. 

The bracts begin to assume their 
scarlet color here in Oklahoma about 
Thanksgiving, holding their beautiful 
form and color until late February, 
at which time they may be’ slightly 
cut back and they will bloom again. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this winter-blooming plant as it is 
entirely free from pests and diseases. 





Plants grown from cuttings made in May 


» Calcium, NY. 571 


As a cut flower it is a delight, and 
will keep for days if the ends of the 
stems are dipped in boiling water as 
soon as cut and then placed in deep, 
fresh, cold water. 

It also helps to solve my gift prob- 
lems at Christmas time, for who of 
us would not be thrilled, indeed, to 
receive a big basket of this gorgeous 
scarlet flower as a present? 





The Begonias 


“THERE are two kinds of Begonias; 
the fibrous-rooted, and the tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonia. The tuberous- 
rooted Begonia grows from a bulb. 
There are also many varieties of Be- 
gonias, the Angel Wing and Waz Be- 
gonias being two of the many kinds. 

No plant is much prettier than the 
Angel Wing, with its large clusters 
of beautiful blossoms. My Angel 
Wing is nearly seven feet high, with a 
number of leaves more than twelve 
inches long. There are two other 
sprouts coming up from the root, with 
a third one just peeping through the 
ground. There are fifteen leaves with 
several slips coming out at the joint 
between the main stem and leaves. 
There is a large cluster of pale pink 
flowers up near the top. The plant is 
a little less than a year old, having 
started from a slip last Spring. 

I started it in water first, but found 
that it would soon decay before start- 
ing, so I turned a glass over the slip 
in a can of wet sand. When it finally 
rooted, I put it in a good-sized pot 
of dirt. I think they should not be 
put in too small a pot at first, to pre- 
vent having to repot so soon after 
starting. It began growing almost 
immediately, sending forth leaves, un- 
til a few months ago, I had to repot 
into a larger receptacle. I used a 
granite bucket, using some sand mixed 
with good garden soil. Water every 
few days, or when the soil becomes 
dry. It has grown so tall, and will 
not hold itself, so a large tower-like 
trellis was made by using a square 
board just large enough to hold the 
pan upon which the bucket sets. Four 
small square sticks, one from each 
corner of the board, were nailed to 
the board, bringing them closer to- 
gether at the top. Brace them by 
nailing cross pieces around about the 
center of the trellis. A tall straight 
stick is tied down through the center 
to which the plant is tied loosely with 
ribbons. 

Begonias need plenty of light, but 
not much sun is necessary. Keep plant 
out of the wind, especially the large- 
leaf variety, as these whip badly. 

The plants are very tender, and 
freeze easily in Winter. 

I use tobacco water, made by dis- 
solving tobacco dust in water, on plant 
to keep bugs and little white worms 
from bothering. 

I get much real pleasure in watch- 
ing the rapid development of my pet 
Begonia. 

ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


Flower JYrowermr, Calcium, NY. 
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Choice Gladiolus from Bulblets 


BY EVERETT EARLE STANARD, (Ore.) 


creasing one’s stock of rare or 

choice Gladiolus is accomplished 
mainly through the growing of bulb- 
lets. All about the base of the mother 
bulb these tiny but valuable little 
hard-shelled offsets are produced. 
Have you sometimes late in the Fall 
seen an enthusiastic amateur gardener 
harvesting his Gladiolus crop and 
pawing over or sifting the soil where 
he has lifted a particularly choice 
bulb? He is in all probability look- 
ing for bulblets that were shaken off 
when the bulb was taken from the 
ground. As he gleaned bulblets from 
the dirt he no doubt was experiencing 
a plentitude of thrills. Those tiny 
germs of life and beauty may have 
been produced by a high-priced bulb. 

The amateur gardener and Gladi- 
olus lover may grow the bulblets quite 
as successfully as the commercial 
grower if attention is paid to a few 
simple rules, and he may by this 
method rapidly increase his stock of 
the varieties which are especially 
pleasing. 

Some varieties, to be sure, are much 
better propagators than others but 
bulbs of most varieties yield several 
dozens of bulblets, and not a few kinds 
produce from fifty to three hundred. 
Some growers report increase from a 
single bulb running well above the 
five hundred mark. Among the stand- 
ard varieties noted for its splendid 
bulblet production is Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
and of the new ones equally prolific 
I can vouch for Marmora, Betty Nut- 
hall, Mary Frey, Saraband, Dr. 
Moody, Star of the Sea, Gold Eagle, 
Los Angeles, and Lily of Gold. 

Not all bulblets sprout and grow. 
Quite a number of fine varieties are 
deficient in this matter of germina- 
tion. On the other hand, certain well- 
known sorts produce relatively few 
bulblets but these few sprout easily 
and grow lustily. In some cases you 
will get bloom from the bulblet-grown 
plants the year of planting. 

Through the purchase of bulblets 
the home gardener may get a start 
of new and expensive varieties. If 
you can afford from three to a dozen 
bulblets of a kind, you stand a fairly 
good chance of developing the nucleus 
of a good stock. There is this to 
notice, also: While first-size bulbs 
produce exhibition-size blooms, they 
do not always yield a gratifying 
amount of bulblets. On the other 
hand the bulblets which you plant will 
not infrequently develop bulbs one- 
inch in size, or larger; and these 
generally bear a most surprising quota 


‘oe pleasurable business of in- 





of bulblets. Finally, it is a well- 
known fact among growers that bulb- 
lets from bulblet or planting size stock 
are more full of life and vigor, germ- 
inate readily, and grow with rapidity. 

Thus, when you “plunk” out some 
good hard cash for a few bulblets of 
aristocratic varieties, think of it in 
the light of an investment, remember- 
ing that if you get only a few of those 
germlets to grow and thrive they will 
begin to make increase for you right 
away. To be sure you may buy bulbs, 
if financially able, but the average 
home gardener, and for that matter 
the average commercial grower, must 
practice economy. 


[? SHOULD here be explained for 
the benefit of beginners in Gladi- 
olus culture that plants grown from 
bulblet stock always come true to 
type. It may be that the bloom pro- 
duced the first year, if such there 
be, may be a trifle off color, but it 
will come true the next season and 
will always thereafter remain the 
same. Seedling plants are dis-similar 
and vary in such divergent ways from 
the parent plant that they cannot be 
used for propagation of true-to-type 
Gladiolus. 

I have said in this article that the 
growing of bulblets is a simple pro- 
cedure. The main thing is to soak 
up the shells or outer husks so that 
the life germs may sprout. These 
shells are amazingly hard. A day’s 
soaking in water will scarcely do. I 
always soak bulblets at least four 
days. Some growers soak for a week 
or more. 

In the case of expensive and rare 
varieties you will want to get one 
hundred per cent germination. You 
must then take especial care to see 
that the bulblets are ready to germ- 
inate or actually sprouting before you 
plant them. If you have only a bulblet 
or so of rare sorts you will do well 
to carefully peel away a part of the 
hard shell of the precious germs and 
then wrap in moist cloth and keep 
moist for several days until sprouted. 
Plant about two inches apart and an 
inch and a half deep, in a well-pre- 
pared seed bed. 

Bulblets from large bulbs are some- 
times reluctant to grow the first year 
of planting, but they may be coaxed 
to grow by means of the “dry sun- 
shine treatment.” 

The method consists in taking those 
bulblets that refuse to sprout readily 
indoors when peeled, soaked in warm 
water and kept moist, and baking 
them in the hot sunshine. This may 
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be done in a storage room where there 
is plenty of light and sunshi 
— in the sun. — 

e plan is successful with 
the cheaper and the higher-priced ail 
rieties. The effect of the baking ig 
to ripen the bulblets and force germ. 
ination where there was, at the time 
being, little or no tendency toward 
— 

e home grower may experi 
with this plan if desired, but I me 
from experience that practically one 
hundred per cent germination may be 
realized with bulblets if they are prop- 
erly peeled, soaked in water, sprouted 
and correctly planted and tended. The 
“dry sunshine” method of germination 
is recommended mainly for those bulb- 
lets that show themselves of very 
slow germination. 

Bulblets are ordinarily sown thickly 
in flat-bottomed trenches from three 
to six inches wide, and with a foot or 
more of space between the rows, 
They may be planted ever so thickly— 
some growers declaring that they do 
better if the bulblets actually touch, 
but they cannot properly develop if 
crowded and confined. Some vari- 
eties produce half-inch or even inch 
bulbs from bulblets if room enough is 
given. In spite of this, hundreds or 
thousands of bulblets may be success- 
fully grown in a few feet of trench, 
providing the soil is fertile and prop- 
erly prepared. 

Various depths are recommended 
for the planting of bulblets. I plant 
them about two inches deep. When 
the tiny spears of plant life shoot up 
the planting should be watered, and 
watering (if needed) should be con- 
tinued throughout the Summer; and 
especially if it is a very dry season. 

Bulblets are easily harvested and 
may be screened or separated from 
the dirt by use of water and seive. 
During storage they may, in small 
lots, be kept through the Winter in 
These allow a free cir- 
culation of air. I find that a tem- 
perature of forty degrees is about 
right. 


Growing the Gladiolus From Seed 


I plant the seed in two double rows 
about three inches apart, leaving eight 
or nine inches between the first double 
row and the next double row; just 
room to walk through and cultivate. 
I cover rather shallow, about one-half 
inch deep, then cover the rows with 
burlap bagging until the seedlings 
start growing up through it. Keep 
the bagging dampened by watering 
with a sprinkling pot. : 

Most of my seedlings make fair- 
sized bulbs, up to three-eighths inch 
in diameter, and some larger. 


Cora B. BoLeEs, (Minn.) 








Gladiolus fans should look through 
the Wayside Ramblings and Questions 
and Answers as much valuable Gladi- 
olus material is contained in these 
departments. 
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Raising Old-time Farmyard-flowers 
to Sell City Passers on the Roads 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, (Ohio) 


Place, in south Ohio, have made 
an extra-profitable discovery. 

It’s this :— 

The city cousins, motoring the 
country roads of evenings, week-ends, 
holidays and so on, DO have tender 
spets in their hearts still for the old- 
fashioned farmyard-flowers. 

Not that these city dwellers can’t 
get flowers in plenty in town. Natu- 
rally they can! All they require! All 
the latest, finest, hybridized exotics ; 
all the rarest, most fragile, delicate 
and costly blooms the _best-versed 
floriculturist has found just how to 
yield. Naturally they do love these 
flowers. They buy them. They send 
them. They and their’s will have 
them! 

But—there is a BUT along— 


CPt, i folk ’round Winton 


Hardly an intown family anywhere 
but has some traditions of living in 
the country once on a time. That, or 
enjoying country Summers, when the 
children were little. Or visiting old 
Aunt Mary, or other good country kin. 

There they walked the gravelled lane 
through the garden to-the vegetable- 
patch. 

They saw, at each side, perhaps in- 
terspersing, or edging other things, 
the lowly Phlox; the white, and then 
the tall pink and white types. They 
marked the Portulaca edging the beds 
of Forget-me-nots, fringing the Rose 
Geranium and the Petunia and the 
Marigold and Shasta Daisy strips. 
They saw the tall, common-sort Dahlia 
and the Chinese Sunflower. They 
marked the simple, old-time Chrys- 
anthemum; the Poppies, Larkspur, 











The Flowers on sale at the Roadside 
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Heliotrope, Mignonette. There was 
the yellow Rose at the well-sweep; the 
Pink Rambler on the rear wall of the 
main house. All the old-fashioned 
flowers of a country childhood and its 
memories were there! 

Just the scent of such blossoms, let 
alone the sight of them, awakens ten- 
derest memories. 

One will buy for one’s-self. One 
will buy for the town-bound friends 


-as well,—whenever one may. 


So the good husbandmen of Winton 
Place here have found it pays to plant 
certain strips of the farm-land def- 
initely with flowers to this end. It’s 
no harder sowing, tending, cultivat- 
ing, watching, gathering. One picks 
as the demand suggests. Water-hold- 
ing receptacles, purchased of city 
florist-supply houses, are filled with 
the blossoms, and displayed beside the 
road. Motorists view, detour, halt, 
purchase ;—paying prices one would 
never get for farm-wares requiring 
only LIKE work! 

You may guess it pays; and extra- 
well. 

For those who would duplicate on 
tracts of their own, any combination 
of flowers from the following list is 
suggested :— 

Alyssum, Aster, Calendula, Candy- 
tuft, Canna, Carnation, Castoroil 
Plant (for leaves to bouquet) ; Chrys- 
anthemum, Cineraria, Clematis, 
Cock’s-comb, Coreopsis, Cosmos, Dah- 
lia, Daisy, Everlasting, Forget-me-not, 
Fern, Four-o’clock, Geranium, Helio- 
trope, Hollyhock, Hibiscus, Larkspur, 
Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtium, 
Pansy, Phlox, Petunia, Portulaca, 
Primula, Salvia, Stocks, Sunflower, 
Sweet Pea, Sweet William, Thun- 
bergia, Verbena, Zinnia. 





The “Devil’s Coachman” 


This specimen we are very likely 
to see, as they are quite numerous. 
It is about an inch long and. shows 
a bright-orange color. It will attract 
attention because of a tail carried 
aloft, curved over the back, and look- 
ing for all the world like a scorpion 
about to sting. This curved tail is 
constantly in motion so this Insect is 
likely to be avoided by nervous people, 
or maybe otherwise. One of the most 
remarkable things in Nature can be 
observed in this specimen. It has 
gauze wings as the Beetles and the 
Darning Needle has, and the wings 
have a cover, or elytra, small patches 
measuring not more than a quarter 
inch square. Under this, gauze wings 
of an inch long are to be folded. It 
is the purpose of the tail to do this. 
Necessarily the wings have hinges 
with “back stops” so they can be held 
rigid and must be folded and refolded 
under so they can be placed in the 
limited space. Take one in your 
fingers and with a point lift the 
elytra and extend the wing, and then 
see the expert way the curved tail 
folds and tucks it away. 

J. QUAY 
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Beautiful Berry-Bearing Shrubs 


BY T. H. EVERETT, (in Rural New-Yorker) 


HRUBS which produce attractive 
fruits are especially valuable as sub- 
jects for garden embellishment, for 

they add a welcome touch of color to 
the landscape long after the more fleet- 
ing beauty of the Summer flowers has 
departed, and some even remain in good 
condition until well into the Spring. 
These berried shrubs fit most appro- 
priately into Nature’s Fall color scheme, 
blending perfectly with the rich browns, 
yellows, crimsons and purples of the 
fading leaves, and reminding us that 
one more season has almost passed, and 
at the same time giving a gay appear- 
ance to what otherwise might be a 
rather sombre scene. 

Nor is the garden the only place 
which may be beautified in this way. 
Branches and sprays of Snowberry, 
Cotoneaster, Lonicera and most of the 
others can be used most effectively in 
house decorations, and when used in 
conjunction with foliage showing au- 
tumn tints, or with a few late flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums many delightful 
schemes can be worked out. Let us 
then plant more berry-bearing shrubs, 
and especially let the man landscaping 
a new place or renovating an old one, 
give due consideration to the merits of 
this useful class of material, not forget- 
ting the great variety of colors which 
are to be found represented therein; the 
brilliant scarlet of the Crataegus and 
Pyracantha, the pure white of the Snow- 
berry, the blue-black of many Vibur- 
nums, the turquoise blue of Ampelopsis 
(Vitis) heterophylla and the rich violet 
of Callicarpa, together with numerous 
intermediate shades. 

The Chokeberries, Aronia arbutifolia 
and A. atropurpurea, are native of East- 
ern North America, and are well 
adapted for planting in fairly moist soil. 
The first named grows to 10 feet in 
height, and bears many lustrous red 
fruits which remain plump and showy 
until far into the Winter. The fruits 
of the latter are of a purplish-black hue, 
but they shrivel at the first real winter 
weather. Both species are absolutely 
hardy, and in addition they assume bril- 
liant fall foliage colors. 

Of the Barberries, Berberis Thun- 
bergii is the most commonly cultivated, 
and an exceedingly worthy species it is, 
with its profusion of handsome bright 
red fruits which remain on the branches 
throughout the Winter. The neat, close 
habit of this shrub adds to its attrac- 
tiveness. Berberis vulgaris, the com- 
mon Barberry, has scarlet, egg-shaped 
fruits each about half an inch in length 
and these are attractive for many months. 
This species also makes a pretty picture 
in May and June when covered with 
conspicuous, drooping, golden-yellow 
flowers. A form of -B. vulgaris sold 
under the names Purpurea and Atro- 
purpurea is particularly fine, having rich 
purple colored leaves and purple fruits. 
The common Barberry, however, is a 
host for the dangerous rust affecting 
cereal plants, and is a forbidden plant 
in some, grain-growing sections. Bear- 
ing great masses of salmon-red fruits 
B. brevipaniculata is a very distinct and 
lovely species well worthy of more ex- 
tended cultivation. One of the hardiest 
and strongest-growing Barberries, fin- 
ally attaining a height of 12 feet or 
more, is B. artistata, bearing bright red 
fruits changing to a violet purple color. 


Other members of this family producing 
decorative fruits are B. Sieboldi, lus- 
trous red berries retaining their appear- 
ance until the following Spring, B. sinen- 
sis with ovoid purplish-coloicd berries, 
and B. Wilsone with salmon-red berries, 
but only hardy in sheltered situations. 

Callicarpa japonica is truly a magnifi- 
cent shrub, always sure to excite ad- 
miration. Mature specimens are from 
three to five feet in height and have 
numerous erect slender stems bearing 
opposite leaves in the axils of which the 
pinkish flowers appear during August. 
These are later followed by rich violet 
colored berries, each about the size of a 
peppercorn and arranged in dense clus- 
ters along the whole length of the 
stems. It is well to choose a compara- 
tively sheltered position for this sub- 
ject, and some protection during the 
Winter may be advisable, although even 
if killed to the ground young vigorous 
shoots spring from the base, and as the 
flowers and fruits are borne on the cur- 
rent season’s growth no crop is lost. 
Callicarpa, which name literally means 
beauty fruit, succeeds best in a loamy 
soil not enriched by either manure or 
fertilizer. 

A little known, but nevertheless 
lovely fruiting shrub is Coriaria japon- 
ica which is splendidly adapted for 
sunny positions in good garden soil. It 
grows from 3 to 10 ft. in height and 
produces particularly handsome bright 
red fruits in Summer which turn black 
when ripe. Some protection should be 
afforded during Winter. 

Several of the Dogwoods must be in- 
cluded in our list, one of the best being 
the so-called Cornelian Cherry, Cornus 
mas, which has shining scarlet fruits 
each about % in. long by % in. wide. 
These fruits are edible and of good acid 
favor. Cornus mas makes a shapely 
shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. in 
height. C. amomum is a native of the 
Eastern States. It is of spreading habit 
and has blue fruits. C. racemosa pro- 
duces white fruits borne on red stalks, 
while those of C. obliqua are blue or 
partly blue and white. 

Cotoneaster divaricata comes to us 
from Western China. The fruits, pro- 
duced in September, are ovoid in shape 
and bright red in color. They remain 
decorative throughout the entire Win- 
ter. Rarely does this shrub exceed a 


height of 6 ft. Cotoneaster tomentosa 


has brick-red fruits in September and 
October, and is of about the same height 
as the last named. C. integerrima is 
similar to C. tomentosa, but the fruit 
ripens somewhat earlier. A very hardy 
and decorative species is C. racemiflora 
which also bears red fruits but only 
grows to 4 ft. in height. Other beauti- 
ful but possibly more tender Coton- 
easters are Simpsoni, Rotundifolia, 
Acuminata and Microphylla. All Coton- 
easters require a well-drained soil and 
an open sunny position. I had almost 
forgotten to mention the altogether de- 
lightful Cotoneaster horizontalis, which 
is so. charming for planting in rock gar- 
dens or at the base of garden steps. It 
is a low spreading shrub, with flat hori- 
zontal branches which give to the plant 
quite a distinct appearance. The bright 
red fruit is produced with the utmost 
profusion and remains decorative for an 
extended period. 
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The white-fruited Symphorica 
cemosus (Snowberry) is well now ail 
deservedly popular. The pale pink flow. 
ers are succeeded by large oval, pure 
white berries which hang on the 
branches long into the Winter. Less 
known but none the less worthy ig 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris (Coral Be 
Indian Currant). This species is quite 
hardy, and like the former retains its 
fruits for a long time. They are pur- 
plish red in color and aggregated jn 
dense clusters along the slender 
branches, so that they bear a distinct 
resemblance to masses of coral. 

The Spindle Trees (Evonymus) pro. 
vide us with much attractive materia] 
the native E. Americana, and the Euro. 
pean E. Europea being especially hand- 
some. E. alata bears a great quantity 
of tiny vivid red fruits set closely along 
the curiously winged branches.  f, 
vegeta, an evergreen, is of low-spread- 
ing habit, but climbs to a considerable 
height when planted against a wall. It 
is quite hardy and retains its gaily 
colored fruits for a lengthy period. 

A fine fruiting Privet is Ligustrum 
acuminatum macrocarpum. This plant 
is of excellent habit and the shiny black 
fruits are fully half an inch in length. 

The Winter-berry (Ilex verticillata) 
a deciduous Holly, is one of the best 
hardy fruiting shrubs. Birds do not take 
the berries, and they are attractive 
until mid-winter. A variety known as 
Chrysocarpa has bright yellow fruits 
instead of the scarlet fruits of the type. 
The closely related I. laevigata is also 
beautiful and produces orange red ber- 
ries. All of these prefer a moist soil 
and an open situation. Lonicera Maacki 
podocarpa is one of the most. lovely 
ornamental fruiting Honeysuckles. The 
dark red fruits ripen in September and 
like the leaves, are retained far into the 
Winter. It grows quickly to a height 
of six or eight feet. L. Morrowi, L. 
muscaviensis, L. Ruprechtiana and L. 
tartarica all bear decorative red fruits, 
and are worthy of consideration when 
planning plantings. Honeysuckles of 
this type require sunny situations. 

Lycium Chinese is known as the 
Chinese Matrimony Vine. It is a spread- 
ing shrub with long recurving branches 
which in the Fall are absolutely loaded 
with oblong orange-red fruits each up to 
one inch in length. This shrub is 
adapted for covering fences, etc., or for 
rambling over rocky ledges. 

The Viburnums of the single flower- 
ing types provide us with a long list of 
beautiful fruiting shrubs. The “snow- 
ball” forms do not of course bear ber- 
ries. The choicest of the more easily 
obtainable Viburnums are V. dentatum, 
fruit deep blue; V. lantana, red fruit 
changing to black; V. cassinoides, black 
berries; V. lentago with bluish-black 
fruit; V. molle, clusters of blue fruit; 
V. opulus, red cranberry-like berries, 
and V. tomentosum, with bright red 
fruits which ripen almost black. They 
are not very particular regarding soils, 
etc., but succeed best in a sunny and 
rather moist situation, although V. lan- 
tana does well in dry soils. 

For exposed situations few shrubs are 
more useful than the Thorns. The Wash- 
ington Thorn (Crataegus cordata) is 
one of the best, and bears large clusters 
of bright red fruits which remain on the 
branches for a long time. The Cock- 
spur Thorn makes a small tree, and also 
has red persistent fruits, and in addition 
there are many other worthwhile spe- 
cies. 

Rhodotypos kerrioides is a most dis- 
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tinct and beautiful shrub in the Fall and 
Winter, when it carries a good crop of 
its peculiar ‘shining black fruits, each 
consisting of four little nutlets joined 
together at their bases. It does not ex- 
ceed 6 ft. in height, and is a lovely 
shrub both in flower and fruit. 

Bearing fruits which change success- 
ively from pale lilac to bright green and 
thence to intense turquoise blue Ampe- 
lopsis heterophylla is a splendid fall 
fruiter, but being of rambling habit it 
is most suited for planting to cover low 
walls or rocky spaces. ‘ 

Although lengthy the foregoing list 
by no means includes all the available 
shrubs of the type dealt with, but I trust 
it serves to indicate the possibilities in 
this direction. 





Hosts of The Mistletoe 


“Lord, I am like the Mistletoe, 
Which has no root, and cannot grow 
Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about; so I by Thee.” 


—HERRICK 


HE Mistletoe, or the Viscum album of 

the botanist, was held in reverence in 
ancient times, probably owing to its 
parasitic character. It was held to be a 
protection against evil spirits and bodily 
ailments, and our custom of hanging it 
in our houses today appears to have de- 
scended from those early days when its 
presence was regarded as a shield. The 
Monkish herbalists named it Lignum 
sanctze crucis, the Wood of the Holy 
Cross. Decoctions of it were taken in- 
wardly and small pieces of it were worn 
upon the breast. In more modern days 
“the Kissing Bush” has doubtless come 
to the rescue of many a bashful lover, 


and the favour which it enjoys at the’ 


festive season of Christmastide in our 
homes has no doubt placed it under the 
ban of the Church, or at any rate to have 
kept it from use as a decorative plant in 
places of Christian worship. Some peo- 
ple, however, like to trace the ecclesias- 
tical ban to its close association with 
pagan, and particularly Druidic, rites. 
It has been supposed that the Druids 
held the plant in such high esteem be- 








Mistletoe growing on high 
boughs of a Poplar Tree 


The Druids saw the Mistletoe hang, 
mystic, luminous, and worshipped it for 
that very strangeness, gathering it with 
many rites on the shortest day, Decem- 
ber 21st. Caught, before it touched the 
ground, in the outspread robes of the 
Chief Druid, it was separated into small 
portions and divided amongst the wor- 
shippers; who carried it home and hung 
it over their house-doors, as a protection 
against winter dangers. 

So here is one reason why Mistletoe 
finds a place in our homes at Christmas. 


cause, unlike others, it existed above the 
reach of all the defilements of earth. 
Even when the greater part of our land 
was covered with vast forests of Oak it 
was but rarely, it is said, to be found 
growing upon this tree. Some writers 
maintain that this Druidic Mistletoe was 
not the true Viscum album, but an allied 
species which was ruthlessly extirpated 
by ecclesiastics at the downfall of the old 
Druidic worship. I wonder if the true 
Viscum album has ever been found grow- 
ing upon the Oak? In the course of 
many inquiries I have only got as near 
as discovering a man whose father had 
told him he had heard of it growing in a 
wood near. I have also heard of it grow- 
ing upon the Elm, but have never met 
with it, though I have seen it growing 
plentifully on the Lime trees close to 
Elms. In the Botanic Garden at Oxford 
it is to be seen growing on many differ- 
ent trees, but not on one allied to the 
Oak, I believe. There it flourishes on 
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Pyrus malus, P. Aria, Cotoneaster Lind- 
leyi, Juglans niger, Robinia Pseudacacia, 
Crategus Orientalis, C. tanacetifolia, 
#Esculus octandra, Ostrya carpinifolia, 
and Acer monaspessulanum. On the 
@sculus and Cratzgus the Mistletoe is 
of a dark holly-green colour, and the 
leaves are smaller than those of the 
type. On the Ostrya it was noted the 
plants all exhibit their peculiar golden- 
green tinge. 

Ecclesiastics of all ages have been 
fond of symbolism, and they have likened 
the white berries of the Mistletoe to the 
drops of sweat and the berries of the 
Holly to the drops of blood shown at 
Our Lord’s Passion, perhaps striving to 
wean their followers from belief ‘in 
pagan superstition and to make these 
plants the instruments. of bringing with 
them thoughts concerning the Christian 
faith at this great winter festival. 

H. H. W., (in Gardening Illustrated, 

English.) 





Hints on Seed Sowing 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HEN sowing very fine seed, 

such as Begonia, it is important 

to see that the pans are thor- 
oughly cleaned, and well-drained. The 
drainage material should half fill the 
pot or pan, so that any excess of 
moisture is quickly drained away. It 
is also a good plan to make the center 
of the seedpan a little higher so that 
any moisture will not remain, and 
thus cause damping off, A. When a 
pan of seedlings begins to damp off, 
and are too small for transplanting, 
it is usual practice to lift them in 
small clumps and transfer to another 
box till they are strong enough to 
plant separately. 

Most seed germinates best in the 
dark, so the boxes or pans should be 
covered with brown paper after sow- 
ing. 


Seeds hard to germinate such as 
Primulas, Auricula, Clematis, etce., 
should be sown in a compost of half 
sphagnum moss, and half loam; as 
this holds moisture and helps germi- 
nation. 

Many hardy plants that do not 
germinate well can sometimes be hast- 
ened by freezing. Many seeds that 
have remained dormant for a year 
will germinate after freezing during 
the Winter. 

In growing Ferns from spores in 
small quantities it is a good plan to 
fill a large pot with moss, as illus- 
trated, and to sow the spores over 
the pot, this being placed in a saucer 
of water, and afterwards covered with 
a glass cloche. A sponge is sometimes 
used for growing Ferns, or a piece of 
peat in a saucer of water. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * * * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Where We Contact the Infinite 


BROTHER PELLETT, in his study of the Bees 
this month, asks some interesting questions which 
no man has yet answered, and which should be pon- 
dered at all times by those who would make true pro- 
gress toward perfection. 


Where does the intelligence displayed by Bees 
(and other objects in Nature) originate? The key 
to that question would solve many problems. It is 
possible that the Bee has not only arrived at a per- 
fection of workmanship by experiences extending 
over untold ages, but that the Bee and her product is 
also the product of a superior intelligence. As this 
simple-minded Editor sees it, the superior intelligence 
referred to is doubtless subject to natural laws the 
same as other forms of existence, and in perfecting 
the works of Nature, it is an evolving and develop- 
ment process with all. Absolute power and absolute 
ability are probably not inherent anywhere. It would 
be contrary to any intelligence which we have, to sup- 
pose otherwise. 


As I have pointed out before in connection with 
the human race and other species, they are the pro- 
duct of the experiences extending backward for long 
periods of time. I was once criticized for using the 
expression “from the beginning of time’, but I am 
not sure that this expression was wrong, even though 
it may be argued that there is no such thing as the 
beginning of time. The human race in its command- 
ing position on earth is doubtless the product of ex- 
periences extending backward for centuries impossi- 
ble of understanding. Likewise the Bee is subject to 
the same rules of development. 

There is no mystery about these things, friends, 
if we look at them in the right way, and there is noth- 
ing impossible to us if we are not in too great a hurry 
to learn. Get some of these basic thoughts into your 
minds and keep them there. It will enable you to 
gauge the things of everyday life with a new and 
inspired outlook. 


MADISON COOPER 





Progress and its Cost 


E are paying a high price for our so-called im- 
provements and progress. A writer in the Im- 


perial magazine sets this forth vividly from his 
own experience. Apparently he is an office man and 
relates that in travelling between his farm and the 
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office, he had various experiences. . First, he used 
interurban street car for three years, always had a 
seat and he could put in two hours of reading every 
day. 

Later a bus line came into competition with the 
interurban, but the busses were dirty and riding jp 
them difficult, and he was obliged to give this up in 
favor of driving his own car. Then he found that 
traffic was so congested during the hours of driving 
that it was real work to drive to and from office 
every day, and besides he lost the two hours of read. 
ing and added two hours of hard grind to his day’s 
work. And too, his transportation cost him more 
than an added $1.25 per day. 


His conclusions are that while private cars, motor 
busses and interurban electric cars are admirable 
accessories to civilization, yet they will have their 
drawbacks until they finally get their proper place: 
and that many people are worse off than they were 
twenty years ago. 

That is a rather severe arraignment of our 
mcdern progress, but our friend has not overdrawn 
his statement of the case in the least. This simple- 


_minded Editor, when his home was in the great city 


of Minneapolis, travelled three miles on the electric 
cars twice each day at a net loss of nearly two hours’ 
time. Although I improved my street-car time by 
reading to some extent, it was never very satisfac- 
tory, and I always deplored the great waste of time 
which resulted from the use of the street cars. 


Then when I removed to a small city in the East, 

I commonly took a street car for a little more than 
a mile travel, but sometimes walked it when the 
weather was good. This was only a step of improve- 
ment from the large city and I pined for a better 
combination. 
_ Nearly twenty years ago I was able to move out 
into the country and have my work within a half mile 
of my home, and this arrangement is surely an im- 
provement over any city proposition that I can ima- 
gine. But yet there are disadvantages in being too 
close to one’s daily work, and sometimes I think that 
1 would feel better about it if my work were several 
miles away. 

Civilized development, — so-called progress, — 
means the utilizing of cooperative effort among men 
to a greater and greater extent, and this necessarily 
means more or less congestion. We cannot avoid 
coming in rather close contact with our fellows; and 
this is not really objectionable, except as it makes for 
loss of time, and increases our nerve-fag and loss of 
energy in various way. 

And I will nct at this time attempt to offer a 
definite solution for avoiding the price we are paying 
for progress. Everything has its compensations and 
even though we are making certain losses, at the same 
time we are making greater progress. We have not 
reached the point where complete efficiency prevails; 
and lost motion and lost effort are a part of our ex- 
periences here on earth. 

In other words, I want to point out to my friends 
(in my simple-minded way) that we must not expect 
perfection and we should try to be cheerful, what- 
ever our station, and wherever we find ourselves, and 
no matter what discomforts are thrown against us; 
“it is all in a lifetime.” 

But no man should be satisfied with his condition. 
He should be constantly figuring on something better; 
—a better home, and better surroundings. Otherwise, 
he will fall into a rut from which he can never escape. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Why Fear Germs? 


ALKER’S Nature Dept. this month carries an 

article entitled “Is There a Clean Dust?”’, and 
this gives me the theme for some editorial comment, 
of which I am glad to take advantage. 

Brother Walker tells about germs directly and in- 
directly. Germs are something that scientists tell 
us about, but about which they know little and the 
average person knows less. Germs are supposed to 
make much trouble for us and some scientific fellows 
admit some of the germs work on our side and fight 
the germs that try to do us damage. 

I suppose if we knew the facts we would know 
that germs of many kinds are almost everywhere, al- 
though naturally much more numerous in some places 
than in others, and the chap who is afraid of germs 
can find plenty of things to frighten him if he reads 
the right kind of literature on the subject. The 
plain fact of the matter is that the germs of fear are 
likely to cause us more damage than the germs of 
fact. If we keep ourselves in rugged condition, germs 
will not bother us, and if we do not keep ourselves 
in rugged condition we had better watch out anyway. 
So why worry about germs? 

But speaking seriously; dust which Walker tells 
about especially, is a nuisance and a disadvantage, 
and a trial to most anybody anywhere, unless perhaps 
it is the boys shown in the photograph. They seem 
to be getting sport out of dust. 

It is probable that when we know more about 
germs, we will have less fear of them. Fear comes 
from lack of knowledge of facts. We are commonly 
more afraid of something we do not understand than 
the things we do understand; and therefore as our 
knowledge increases, our fear departs. It is all well 
enough that we should increase our knowledge of 
the germs, but why worry over something that we 
cannot see or understand, especially when we know 
the conditions which are necessary to enable us te 
snap our fingers at germs, figuratively speaking? 

MADISON COOPER 





We Should Not Be Ill 


A REAL compliment came to me recently, which 
was not intended as a compliment at all, but was 
only an incidental remark. 


This correspondent says: “Do you know I cannot 
fancy you ill, but I cannot tell why.” 


The fact of the matter is that we should none of 
. us be ill; and this correspondent has paid me a real 
compliment by assuming that I never get ill. It 
would require a very severe illness to keep me from 
my work, and during three different illnesses of the 
past Winter I did not miss a day at the office. Being 
far from robust from boyhood, it is a fact that my 
health has improved, and likewise my ability to pro- 
duce, as I have grown older; and this I attribute 
largely to attitude of mind. That is where the com- 
pliment comes in ;—my correspondent senses the fact 
that my “will to do” is strong at all times. A real 
disposition to carry on under all circumstances is 
the secret of health in many cases. 


While human flesh is heir to many ills, and this 
seems to be the natural tendency; it is a fact, as the 
title of this little sketch indicates, that we should not 
be ill. Some people seem to rather glory in boasting 
of their illnesses, their operations, and their troubles 
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in general, and thus magnify them and even bring on 
troubles. Conversely many illnesses may be thrown 
off or avoided entirely by an attitude of mind which 
does not harbor thoughts of illness or thoughts of 
being incapacitated. 

Look about you and study the people of your own 
acquaintance and you will find the truth of the above 
suggestion. You will find people who are really frail 
and physically weak, accomplishing more than others 
who are robust; and physical strength is not the cause 
of a “will to do.” Will to do is really the sum and 
substance of life, and the person who cannot under- 
stand what this means and who does not really act 
on the inspirations which come to him, fails in ac- 
complishment, and fails in life. 

This perhaps is a little off the track as against the 
subject of illnesses, but it all connects together. 


And one more thought is that we are only as sick 
as we think we are. Some people will not undertake 
much of anything in the way of work because they 
imagine themselves to be sick. We should forget ill- 
nesses and infirmities and go forward accordingly. 
There is an old saying that a man is never down and 
out until he admits it himself. 

MADISON COOPER 





Getting Things Done 


KLBERT HUBBARD, the great writer and philoso- 

pher, once said that if we wanted anything done 
we must go to the busy man, that the other kind had 
no time. It is a fact that sometimes the person who 
seems to have the most to do is the very person who 
can and will get some extra work done and done 
promptly and done in the right way. The person 
without much of anything in particular to do, hardly 
more than make a living, and sometimes not that, 
is apparently so busy that anything coming along 
in the way of extra work, especially if it is a public 
duty of some kind, will shy at the job and refuse 
point-blank to have anything to do with it. It is 
just the difference between the man who can be de- 
pended upon to get things done and the one who 
cannot. 


In every community there are men, (and women,) 
who put their shoulders to the wheel and get things 
done. Such people come in for free criticism and 
very little thanks for the work they do, because when- 
ever we do anything we come in for criticism. The 
only way to avoid criticism is to do nothing and be 
nothing. But criticism does not faze the person who 
is really busy and engaged in doing useful work. Such 
a person really has no time to note the quibbling of 
the critics, and criticism falls off such a person as 
does water off the back of a duck. 


The fellow who gets things done in any community 
is the backbone of our civilization and existence as a 
nation. Without him society would drift back into 
chaos and civilization would revert to barbarism. 


Who was it who drove the money-changers from 
the Temple at Jerusalem? It was the man who could 
get things done. 


There are millions of excuses for inaction, but 
the man who gets things done needs no excuse, and 
if he fails in any undertaking he is the last one to 
make excuses for his failure. He is just a good 
sportsman and takes it all as a matter of course and 
as a part of his life experiences. 

< MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


HEN I was.a child, women, and some men, were still 

singing this old song, 15 and more years after the 
close of the Civil War. There is a rollicking swing about 
the air that is hard to forget. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines; 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

And sport young ladies in their teens, 
Though a captain in the army. 

I teach young ladies how to dance, 
How to dance, how to dance, 

I teach young ladies how to dance, 

For I’m the pet of the army. 


CHORUS: 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines; 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 
And often live beyond my means, 
Though a captain in the army. 


I joined my corps when twenty-one; 
Of course I thought it capital fun. 
When the enemy came of course I run, 
For I’m not cut out for the army. 
When I left home, Mama she cried, 
Mama she cried, Mama she cried, 
When I left home Mama she cried, 
“He’s not cut out for the army.” 


The first time I went out to drill, 

The bugle sounding made me ill; 

Of the battle-field I’d had my fill, 
For I’m not cut out for the army. 
The officers they all did shout, 

They all did shout, they all did shout, 
The officers they all did shout, 

“Why, kick him out of the army!” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Longevity of Seeds 


QUDER readers of this magazine will remember 

considerable discussion which took place on this 
subject in past issues, and I am pleased to print in 
this issue additional material. This additional ma- 
terial perhaps duplicates to some extent that which 
has appeared before, but it is an interesting subject, 
and exact facts have not been accurately determined. 

Those scientific fellows who try to prove things to 
suit their own theories, fall down badly when they 
tackle a subject like the longevity of seeds. After 
making tests they say that seeds will live so and so. 
They ought to say at the same time that under the 
conditions which they employed in the test, they will 
live so and so. 


It is my opinion that no scientist, or any other 
man, has as yet determined under just what condi- 
tions any particular seed should be stored for the 
greatest period of resistance to deterioration. It is 
also my impression that some seeds, if properly ma- 
tured and at just the right stage of curing, if such a 
word can be used in this connection, may have a life 
which may be said to be indefinite. 


Instances multiply of the unusual growth of vege- 
tation which sometimes occurs when a deep excava- 
tion in the earth is made; indicating that seeds have 
life which is practically unlimited under right con- 
ditions. 

Scientists have brought out the point that the life 
processes of seeds may remain absolutely suspended, 
or practically so, under certain conditions of seed 
storage. Indeed, they have almost proved this to be 


a fact in some cases. 
This subject has no direct relationship to garden- 
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ing, but is a decidedly interesting horticultural syp- 
ject, not to say a scientific subject; hence my excuse 
for going into it at some length again at this time 
The fact that I have had many years of experience 
in the cold storage business, and have made somewhat 
of a study of the preservation of perishable products 
gives the subject of longevity of seeds special interest 
to me. 

I have rather steadily maintained that these 
would-be scientists who tell us very positively that 
seeds lose their vitality after a certain definite period 
do not know what they are talking about, and are 
entirely too positive in their statements. To me it 
seems that we may know much more about this sub- 
ject after a time, but that at the present it is unsafe 
to make exact statements regarding it, except that it 
is now thoroughly admitted that seed may live for 
a much longer period than was formerly thought 
possible. 

MADISON COOPER 





Teaching Very Young Children 
a Love of Flowers 


i= reading your September FLOWER GROWER, about 
teaching children, and especially boys, to love Flowers, 
I decided to write and tell you about my experience with 
my daughter’s baby. 

It is a little boy whom she and her husband adopted 
when he was six months old. That was last Summer in 
July. At that time there were many Flowers in my 
garden and I would take him in my arms and carry him 
around the yard, and stop and show him the brightly- 
colored Flowers, and pick one for him to hold in his hand. 
Of course he liked the excursions around where he could 
see so much from “up high,” and would look so happy, and 
smile at the Flowers. I also would tie a Flower in front 
of him when he was lying in his bed, for him to watch. 

When it came Wintertime, every day I followed the 
same procedure around the house. Would stop in front of 
the Ferns and other House Plants, and he would touch 
them so carefully—after having been warned to be care- 
ful—and it was very, very seldom that he tried to pull one 
off. He soon learned that they were to be admired, but 
handled very tenderly. 

I wondered then how my Flowers would fare when it 
eame another Summer and he would be running around 
the yard by himself. But really, it took no time to teach 
him to keep off the flower beds, and to walk around in the 
paths. We taught him to kiss the Flowers, and smell of 
them; and I wish you could see him going along, bending 
over the ones he likes, and kissing them and sniffing 
quite audibly. Just a week or so ago, I was drawing him 
around the yard in his wagon, and he wanted to get out 
and take a look around by himself. He went along a bed 
of Pompon Zinnias, stooping to kiss and smell of the ones 
that took his fancy. Then he took hold of one to pick it, 
and looked questioningly at me. I told him he must not 
pick it, whereupon he ran over to the California Poppies 
(some of which I had picked for him a few days before) 
and asked me, in his way, to pick some for him, which of 
course I did. Remember, he is just a little tot, not able 
to talk yet, but I am sure he is going to love Flowers more 
and more as he grows older. When he comes into a room 
sees a bouquet he likes, he points, saying, ““(Oh-Oh-Oh!” 

It is surely interesting to watch the little minds de- 
velop from day to day, and to train them along varivus 
lines. And one cannot commence too early to imprint 
upon the little plastic souls lessons of truth and beauty. 


MARTHA E. HANDY 
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Little Stories from Life 











N ORPHAN boy came trudging down the dusty road 
A clad in a hickory shirt and an old pair of overalls, his 
few belongings done up in a big, red handkerchief and 
slung over his shoulder. At a big plantation supply store 
he stopped for a drink and asked for work. The proprietor 
was a whimsical man. He gave the boy respectable clothes 
and put him on as a clerk. 

About 10 years later I first saw him. He was then in 
charge of the establishment, which did an enormous 
business. Thenceforth, I knew him more or less continu- 
ously. He was kindly, pleasant, and courteous; but as 
devoid of imagination as a wagon wheel. 

I saw the senior partner die; saw the younger man step 
into his shoes; saw him grow fat and smug, but still 
kindly and courteous. In time the business, in all its 
branches, including numerous outside investments, fell 
into his hands. He was wealthy, even by present day 
standards. 

His wife induced him to make a tour of the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts, the St. Lawrence River, Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi. When he got home the old cronies beset 
him for an account of the wonders he had seen, but he 
hadn’t seen any. The sea was “scary,” Niagara was 
“noisy.” He was bored to death with it all. 


I was gone from there for several years and when I 
returned I was uncomfortable, for I liked the man. Over 
the driveway gate was a gaudy arch on which sat a cast- 
iron spread-eagle that had been coated with gold leaf. 
The front entrance of the wooden residence had been torn 
away and a castellated tower of variegated brick in her- 
ring-bone pattern had been erected. The family car was 
the biggest Cadillac that could be found. 

He is dead now and the gauds have disappeared, but 
he always stands in my thoughts as a typical “success.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Shows Appreciation and Faith 


MANY subscribers show their appreciation of the 
work which I am doing or trying to do with 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and a subscriber down in 
oo County, Penna., has just written me as 
ollows: 


“Enclosed find check for $6.00 for which advance 
my subscription from March 1, 1937 to March 1, 1942. 

“Your valued publication is most helpful to me and 
your editorials highly instructive. I am at loss to 
understand how any lover of Nature or plant life can 
do without your magazine. In no other way can I 
show my continued confidence than by this long-paid- 
in-advance subscription. I wish you many years of 
future success.” 


1942 is a long way in advance, and I wonder if 
my Pennsylvania friend is sure that I am going to 
live that long. While I am not sure of it myself, 
if I can but continue to increase and improve my out- 
put of work for 12 years to come as I have for 12 
years in the past, I will still be going strong on 
March 1, 1942. 

But seriously, friends, it is worth considerable to 
the simple-minded and over-worked Editor to know 
that readers really appreciate his efforts and inci- 
dentally that they have faith in the future. 


MADISON COOPER 


The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


On morning last Summer, as I was entering the office 
building in which my daily bread is earned, bearing 
proudly aloft a fine bouquet of extra-choice Gladioli for 
my desk vase, an approaching fellow-employee expressed 
notice of them with the exclamation: 

“Gee, those Hollyhocks are pretty. My wife has a lot 
of them growing in our back yard.” 

Being somewhat chicken-hearted and having a fair 
sense of humor, I refrained from acting on either impulse 
of killing him in cold blood, or attempting to disabuse his 
mind of its blissful ignorance. 


“Truth is truth, to the end of reckoning,” wrote 
Shakespeare in Measure for Measure; and Uncle Esek 
philosophized thus: 

“There are a thousand ways to tell a lie, but there is 
only one way to tell the truth.” 


How disappointing it is to be occasionally apprized of 
some truth that forces us to abandon some one of our 
cherished beliefs of long-time standing. How reluctantly 
we part company with legendary companions we have 
walked with through the years—boon companions from our 
youth, many of them have been, and as real as any built 
of flesh and blood. 

When our bodies were young and our minds flexible, 
it was not so painful to lose our dear old friend from boy- 
hood, Santa Claus; but in later years as one by one our 
hero idols crumbled before the cruel hammer wielded by 
Truth, the iconoclast, we mourned regretfully before each 
new-made grave, wherein had been consigned the mortal- 
ity of such companionable friends as Robinson Crusoe, the 
castaway, and his slave, Friday; Barbara Frietchie, the 
gray-haired patroit, whose loyalty to her country softened 
the heart of stern “Stonewall” Jackson; and obedient 
Casabianca, the foolhardy youth who stood upon the burn- 
ing deck “whence all but him had fled.” 


“What is truth?” jestingly asked Pilate. “All great 
truths begin as blasphemies,” wrote Bernard Shaw, who 
makes one of the characters in his play, “John Bull’s Other 
Island,” say: “My way of joking is to tell the truth. It’s 
the funniest joke in the world.” 

Pliny the Elder, celebrated naturalist, who perished in 
the eruption of Vesuvius, at the beginning of the Christian 
era, wrote: “Indeed, what is there that does not appear 


, marvelous, when it comes to our knowledge for the first 


time? How many’ things, too, are looked upon as quite 
impossible until they have been actually effected.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





This December issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
might be made a Christmas number as are many De- 
cember issues of other publications. But I submit to 
my readers if there is not the true Christian 
spirit displayed throughout the year by THE FLOWER 
GROWER and the people who help me produce it. 
I offer the suggestion, therefore, that THE FLOWER 
GROWER needs no Christmas number; as every issue 
through the year is a Christmas number in fact. 

This magazine, for this very reason, makes the 
best kind of a Christmas present to any friend who 
loves flowers, or who is interested in outdoor subjects; 
and especially in the Balanced Viewpoint and the 
broad outlook on life which goes with it. The bulbs 
with the magazine as told about in the advertising 
pages, likewise make a fine Christmas present. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





The snow fell in the night, 
And I forgot my morning prayer, 
So lovely was the sight. 
—SOSEN 


ANDLES for Christmas. Bayberry 

tallow,—a fat similar to Myrtle wax, 

obtained from fruit of other species 
from different countries. Wax Myrtle 
is well known in Eastern States, espe- 
cially along the Atlantic Coast. The 
root is acrid and stimulant. Been used 
to relieve toothache. Myrtle wax that 
covers the berry is said to have astring- 
ent and slightly narcotic properties. 


Bay leaves are much used in soups and 
for other seasonings. Bay tree,—Laurel 
—well known. The fruit is called Bay- 
berries. Believed to aid digestion. Not 
much used in medicine except as an oil 
for relief of local pains such as rheu- 
matic, etc. Anciently thought valuable 
as stimulant, for insect bites, eruptions 
of scalp, etc. 


Sage is commonly used in dressings 
of all kinds. Sage or Salvia is ruled by 
Jupiter: “Plant your Sage and Rue to- 
gether, the Sage will grow in any 
weather.” To dream of this herb means 
“Gain in esteem of friends.” An old 
favorite remedy is to give children Sage 
tea. In parts of Europe there is a be- 
lief that eating Sage leaves will cure 
ague, feasting nine mornings in succes- 
sion. It was sometimes sown on graves, 
though why has not been told. 

“He that would live for aye, 
Must eat Sage in May.” 

Hippocrates wrote of the medicinal 
virtue of Sage. A gargle for sore 
throats, dressing for wounds, a _ tonic 
and stimulant. Sweetened with honey 
makes it more efficient as a gargle. Also 
believed good to cleanse the blood, for 
numbness and pleurisy. There are many 
varieties of Sage. Salvia is the flower- 
ing Sage, scarlet and shades of blue, hav- 
ing the same aromatic odor as garden 
Sage and an astringent taste. There are 
many poetical legends about the Sage 
flower, being long ago claimed to have 
power to prolong life and make one 
light hearted. There is a Wild Sage 
growing out where little other plant life 
grows, for it is a great Sun-lover, and 
cannot live without it. 


I wonder not that Misiletoe’s so kind 

To us, since her the ties of Nature bind; 
For men of old (if you’ll believe it so), 
Born out of Oaks, were the first Mistletoe. 


—COWLEY 


Mistletoe has held an important place 
in plant lore, the Druids possibly having 
first made it so famous, since they used 
it in religious ceremonies and cutting the 
branches was attended with great cele- 
brations and rituals. A Frenchman is 
reported to have quite recently discov- 
ered a new use for an extract made of 
Mistletoe. The American species is said 
not to be suitable. In pills or injection 
it is alleged of great value in checking 
hemorrhage of certain kinds, and fur- 
ther believed to be useful in treating 
hardening of the arteries. 


Table decorations for the Holidays 
may be both artistic and interesting and 
In places they are 


still not be flowers. 


scarce at this time of year. Baskets 
made from Squashes or Pumpkins 
scooped out are suitable for filling with 
glowing fruits, nuts and raisins. Scooped 
out Apples or even Carrots make nice in- 
dividual shells for holding salted nuts, 
or salads. And not only are they suit- 
able and pretty, but they save the busy 
and tired housewife from a lot of extra 
dishwashing; an item to be considered 
when women do not have help and still 
get up big dinners where there are ten 
or twelve guests to be served. 


Cranberries are in demand right now 
for sauces, pies, and candied cherries. 
They are said to be an excellent tonic 
and have been used for poultices. Cran- 
berry tree—so-called because the blossom 
and stem were thought to resemble the 
Crane—has a red fruit similar in looks 
to the regular common Cranberry. The 
bark is called Cramp bark, and an acid 
made from it has similar virtues to 
Valerianic acid. Belongs to Black Haw 
—Viburnum. Once highly esteemed for 
medicinal purposes, now obsolete. 


Garlic! The name makes some turn 
and run! Still many food specialists and 
epicurean connoisseurs consider certain 
foods insipid, lacking in zest, piquancy, 
and a few other adjectives, unless a dash 
or hint of Garlic has been used. In 
Europe it is such an important commer- 
cial product that big Fairs are held. 
Garlic Fairs! Strings of the bulbs are 
braided and festooned from trees. Huge 
mountains adorn the market place. 
White, tinged purples, pale yellows, all 
sizes and qualities. Prize Garlic with 
fancy names. Sharp buyers, shopkeep- 
ers, important chefs, going about look- 
ing from stall to stall, smelling, tasting, 
choosing what they consider the best 
grade for their purpose. Garlic, obnox- 
ious as the word is to many, is not to be 
sniffed at (in scorn). It is held most 
efficient in killing certain worms that 
breed in our bodies. Acquiring the taste 
is an altogether healthy habit, though 
there may be still those who refuse to 
acquire health “that way.” 


“Chloris in the snow.” 


Common Snowberry, often incorrectly 
called Snowdrop. Also named St. Peter’s- 
wort, with its little fleshy white seed 
globes. The Sun is its planet. Snow- 
berry—Cahinca root—was once thought 
good as a tonic, efficient in dropsy and a 
laxative. Now rarely employed. There 
are many shrubs belonging to the same 
group. Snowbush is one. 


Snow melted is said to be a good cos- 
metic—fine for the complexion. Job 
washed himself with snow water. Fran- 
cis Bacon is recorded as having hit upon 
the idea of keeping things indefinitely 
by freezing them, and though it may not 
be true, is said to have come to his death 
experimenting by filling a chicken with 
snow. Incidentally a few months ago 
there was a detailed report of successful 
experiments freezing Grapes for 1 to 2 
years, the flavor and juice remaining un- 
impaired. 


“The trees are frozen deep 
In snowy garb, and now and then 
A bird chirps in its sleep.” 
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Anise is used for seasonings, the 
being an addition as a condiment fo, 
dressings and stuffings. It is an aromatic 
stimulant. Said to be good for drops 
and consumption; also for sour sto y 
colic, and to promote activity of kidneys 
This herb is ruled by Jupiter. Stay 
Anise has the same qualities as Anise, 
In the East the seeds and oil are used as 
a stimulant, carminative and diuretic 
and often employed externally to allay 
pains,—earache, cholic, rheumatism, In 
Germany been used for bronchial relief. 


Citron is esteemed for various culin 
purposes. The design of the fruit is 
often used in Chinese decorations. Fat. 
shau, Buddha’s hand, is what they cal] 
the Citron. In parts of Japan, in Decem. 
ber, on the longest day, country people 
bathe in water in which they place slices 
of Citron to keep them immune from dis. 
ease during the year. 


It is, unfortunately, a general tendency 
to overeat at this time of year, when 
feasts of food, good cheer and wit abound 
everywhere. An excerpt from a very old 
book might be appropriate in this con- 
nection: “In general, mankind, since the 
improvement of cookery, eats about twice 
as much as Nature requires. Suppers 
are not bad if we have not dined; but 
restless nights naturally follow hearty 
suppers, after full dinners. Indeed, as 
there is a difference in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals; it costs 
them only a frightful dream and an 
apoplexy, after which they sleep till 
doomsday. Nothing is more common in 
the newspapers, than instances of peo- 
ple, who after eating a hearty supper, 
are found dead a-bed in the morning.” 


“The year draws to an end; 
Abundant joy and happiness 
To each and every friend.” 


—From the Japanese 





Paper for Mulching 


“Mulching,” as I understand it, is 
simply a process of softening the soil 
around plants to allow air and water 
to reach the roots. 

You can do this by adding non- 
caking materials such as grass clip- 
pings, peat moss, or a continuous 
stirring of the soil near the plant. 

I became interested in the “paper” 
theory, and after two months use, I 
can recommend same as one of 
the greatest boons in labor-saving; 
namely, that of non-weeding. 

In my Rose and Dahlia beds, I allow 
each plant about 18 square inches for 
watering, cultivating or adding of 
liquid fertilizer; every other inch of 
space is covered with the paper. On 
top of the paper I cover about one 
half inch of soil or sand which gives 
the spaces between the plants the 
same appearance as before, minus the 
weeds. Covering the paper with soil 
prevents same from crumbling oF 
blowing away in windy weather and 
the paths can be walked upon same as 
heretofore. 

Instead of claiming this paper 48 
a “mulch” process, I would emphasize 
the above stated benefits as being 
nearer to the actual true value. 


Wo. HAECKEL, (N.Y.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








come, and the growing part of 

Nature in the temperate zones 
has settled itself for the rest it so 
well deserves. No anxiety now about 
getting little new things to come out 
of the ground; no worry for fear they 
will die; no hustle and bustle to get 
them full-grown before the frost 
would take them. All that is over 
now,—whether success or failure,— 
and Nature rests. 


True, many of her subjects are busy 
enough, but most of them are prepared 
more or less, come what may. 


The Muskrats built their island-like 
houses when the weather was warm, 
knowing well that they would be need- 
ing them when the streams and ponds 
were covered with a thick coat of ice. 
From these houses they have under- 
ice channels through which they can 
swim, finding choice muskrat viands 
in the form of lily bulbs and roots of 
water plants. They have also pro- 
vided their houses with many twigs 
and branches from which they chew 
the bark when other food is scarce, 
or impossible to get. 


Squirrels have provided larders of 
nuts if they could get them in the Fall. 
If nuts were not procurable then they 
have gathered whatever substitute 
they could find, and make the best of 
it. 

The Animals that are hibernating 
were preparing themselves all Sum- 
mer and Fall for their long sleep, by 
accumulating on their bodies all the 
fat possible. Now they are resting 
far underground, or in_ sheltered 
places, with no thought of food or the 
lack of it to disturb their slumbers. 


Rabbits do not store food; so all 
through the Winter, no matter how 


T oon last month of the year has 


cold and snowy, they must forage for 
their living. When snow covers what 
little they might find on the ground, 
they must subsist on the bark of young 
growths, and often we are dismayed 
to find our young fruit trees nibbled 
disastrously. Even so we must not 
feel too hard toward them, for they 
were driven to it by hunger, and with 
them as every other living thing, 
“Self-preservation is the first law of 
Nature.” 


In cold climates Birds are busy 
enough. No sleeping for them to 
while away the cold hours of Winter. 
From grey daylight until grey dusk 
they must ever be on the alert to get 
the food necessary to warm their 
bodies. Too often they do not find it, 
and many good Bird citizens must give 
up their lives. Food placed daily for 
them where they may eat in safety 
will save the lives of many useful 
Birds. 


The little tree gleaners get down 
very seriously to business in Decem- 
ber, and it must be a pretty shrewd 
insect that has been able to hide her 
eggs in the bark from the sharp eyes 
of the Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Tit- 
mice and Nuthatches. 


Blue Jays and Cardinals add much 
to the color of the many drab days of 
Winter, as they fly over the snow-cov- 
ered ground or flit among the bare 
branches of the trees. 


Unless we are keen bird-observers 
we may think there are few Birds to 
be found in December. However, if 
we know where to look we may com- 
pile an amazing and interesting list. 


Along hedge rows and in sheltered, 
brushy places, we are apt to find num- 
bers of Tree Sparrows, and in such 
locations are also to be found occa- 























How Trees are beautiful in Winter as well as Summer 
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sional Song Sparrows. Quail, too, 
haunt the underbrush of these nooks. 


We shall find many Juncos skipping 
among the dead weeds of fence rows, 
true little Snowbirds, with their dark, 
neat cutaway vests. 


A few of the many species of Hawks 
are also to be found, as well as Screech 
Owls, and often others of the Owl 
family that find Winter not too severe. 


In the regions where the Starlings 
have reached, we do not have to seek 
them out, for they proclaim their pres- 
ence from many treetop vantages, 
squeaking and screeching, and occa- 
sionally singing a few musical notes. 
They are really very pretty Birds, 
when the sun shines on their speckled 
breasts, but they haven’t the best of 
reputations, according to the tales of 
some. 


Much might be told of plant life in 
December, and again we must be keen 
observers to notice anything at all. 


If we brush the leaves aside in the 
woods we find many green little plants, 
hardly sleeping we could say, for they 
truly look wide awake. Snow and ice 
do not harm them under their thick 
blanket of leaves. 


In the open fields we find evidence 
of green plant life, and although 
growth has been suspended for a few 
months, the plants remain bright and 
fresh, and apparently wide awake. 


And so, on one hand we find Nature 
in December very much awake and 
doing; and on the other, peacefully 
resting and biding her time until 
warmer days of Spring grow near. 





Muskrats Keep Fish Alive 


Although Muskrats are generally fair 
game for the trapper, amateur or pro- 
fessional,-and great quantities of their 
skins are sold annually, they are some- 
times protected because their habits are 
useful to their protectors. Vernon 
Bailey, of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, found that at Gravel Lake near the 
fish hatchery in North Dakota trapping 
Muskrats was prohibited. In this region 
near the Canadian border, winter cold is 
severe. The lake has been stocked with 
Fish, and Muskrats were encouraged to 
build their houses along the shores in 
order to keep breathing holes open to 
prevent the ice from closing up so com- 
pletely as to smother the Fish. As a 
result both Fish and Muskrats were mul- 
tiplying rapidly, and the Muskrats had 
become comparatively tame. 

At the fish hatchery itself the Musk- 
rats were less popular, because a dam 
had been constructed there to form a 
hatching pond, and the Muskrats were 
in the habit of digging into the dam and 
letting the water out through the bur- 
rows they made. 

Where Muskrats prove annoying it 
usually is easy to dispose of them, when 
State law permits, through trapping. 
In suitable localities it has been found 
profitable to grow them commercially on 
muskrat farms. 


—(Minnesota Horticulturist) 
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Iris Diseases 


BY A. H. HOARE 
(In Journal of Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 


HE group of Irises known as Beard- 
ed or Flag Irises, especially the sec- 
tion classed as Pogoniris Irises, 

which includes all the newer garden hy- 
brids, is particularly liable to two forms 
of disease which, under certain condi- 
tions, may cause serious damage. These 
are “leaf-spot” or “leaf-blotch” and 
“rhizome rot,’ the one attacking the 
foliage and the other the thick, fleshy 
rootstocks, or rhizomes, of the plants. 
In each case, whenever the attack is se- 
vere, complete destruction is effected. 
In addition to these two diseases, a leaf- 
rust occasionally occurs. 

Cultural Note. — Careful observations 
have led to the conclusion that the con- 
ditions under which the plants are 
grown, together with the cultural prac- 
tice, are factors influencing consider- 
ably their susceptibility to attacks by 
disease. It appears to be appropriate, 
therefore, to state briefly the methods 
of cultivation which experience has 
shown to yield the best results. 

Situation—Formerly it was thought 
by most people that the genus Iris was 
a race of moisture-loving plants. How- 
ever true that may be of such groups as 
the Japanese Irises (I. Kempferi) and 
the English Irises (I. xiphioides), it is 
certainly not so as regards the Bearded 
group. All members of this group 
should be planted in a situation where, 
particularly as regards the latter part of 
the year, the maximum amount of sun- 
shine is obtained, and where, also, there 
is least risk of permanent soil wetness 
or stagnation of any kind inducing acid- 
ity or sourness. For preference, the 
site should be a sloping bank or terrace, 
where efficient natural drainage is ob- 
tained. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that perfect drainage is of 
paramount importance, and in its ab- 
sence sound growth and ripening of the 
rhizomes are impossible. 

Soils.—With the possible exception of 
pure peat, most soils will grow the 
Bearded Irises, provided that where 
lime is naturally absent it is applied 
freely. Hence it is that ideal soils are 
found in the chalky loams. Clay loams, 
too, given good dressings of lime or 
chalk, will -produce equally vigorous 
plants. As regards cultivation, the most 
essential points are to see that the 
plants are taken up and replanted fre- 
quently—at least every three years— 
and to plant on deeply-worked soil. In 
planting it is important to keep the 
rhizomes as near the surface as possible, 
so that their upper portions may be ex- 
posed to sun and air. Fresh manure 
should not be used on any account, and 
the importance of lime must be borne in 
mind constantly. Experience shows that 
the best time to replant Irises is imme- 
diately after the flowering season, and 
not, as is commonly believed, in the Au- 
tumn or early Spring. When the plants 
are to be brought in, or in other cir- 
cumstances necessitating their partial 
drying off, it is advisable to defer plant- 
ing till a month or so later. 


Leaf-spot and Leaf-blotch.—This dis- 
ease was first noticed in this country in 
18938. It usually becomes evident about 
the time of flowering, and spreads most 
rapidly during damp weather. In the 
early stages of attack, faint yellowish- 
brown spots appear on the leaves, which 
become rapidly darker and more pro- 
nounced, so that in a very short time a 
clearly-defined area of dead leaf tissue 
is distinguishable. These areas, when 
examined with a hand lens, will be 
found to bear minute black fruiting 
threads or conidiophores of a fungus, 
and on them multitudes of spores are 
produced, which are easily distributed 
by the wind and infect fresh leaves. 
The disease spreads very rapidly, and 
the entire leaf blade soon becomes cov- 
ered with spots which, spreading irregu- 
larly, merge into each other, and, in con- 
sequence, the leaf collapses and dies. If 
this continues unchecked the whole of 
the foliage ceases to be of any material 
use to the plants, and they are, as a re- 
sult, weakened considerably, apart from 
any question of general unsightliness 
of the attacked foliage. The fungus is 
easily recognized by microscopical ex- 
amination, owing to the characteristic 
appearance of its spores. They are 
elongated with rounded ends, and are 
divided by cross walls into two, three, or 
more cells, each of which is capable on 
germination of sending out a germ tube 
which enters the Iris leaf usually 
through a stoma. The surface of the 
spore is finely echinulate or spiny. These 
spores are produced abundantly, espe- 
cially in the Summer and Autumn, and 
are responsible for the spread of the dis- 
ease. In mild climates they may also be 
produced during the Winter, but only in 
small numbers. The fungus passes the 
Winter in the form of mycelium or 
spawn in the old infected leaves, and in 
Spring spores are again produced and 
distributed. Recent investigations in 
Wisconsin, U.S. A., have shown that the 
fungus also produces in Spring, on the 
old dead leaves, a perfect form of 
fructification. This consists of flask- 
shaped structures (perithecia) contain- 
ing sacs (asci) in each of which spores 
(ascospores) are developed. In some 
seasons, however, the perithecia remain 
barren, and they therefore cannot be 
absolutely essential for the continued 
existence of the fungus. 

On account of the development of 
these perithecia it is now possible to 
name and classify the fungus more cer- 
tainly. In the conidial or summer spore 
stage it was long known as Hetero- 
sporium gracile Sacc. It has now been 
shown on the grounds of priority and 
systematic nomenclature that it should 
in future bear the name Didymellina 
iridis (Desm.) v. Hoh. These changes 
in nomenclature are apt to be somewhat 
confusing, but they appear to be inevit- 
able as systematic mycological knowl- 
edge evolves. 


Control Measures.—This leaf-spot or 
blotch is not a disease that can be got 


ee 


rid of by direct attack. Spraying 


- been attempted, but has not given 


factory results, doubtless partly b 

it is almost impossible to wet ‘the oat 
cous, waxy foliage with a spray-fiuid 
Two points in particular have to 
borne in mind. In the first place those 
plants are most prone to attack which 
are in an unhealthy condition owing to 
unfavourable soil and cultural condi. 
tions. Lack of lime is one of the com- 
monest sources of want of vigour, and 
the application of phosphates has also 
proved to be beneficial. Superphos. 
phate may be applied evenly and thinly 
in Spring at the rate of from 2 ozs, to 
3 ozs. per square yard and worked into 
the soil. Basic slag, which supplies both 
lime and phosphate, may also be used 
similarly and in somewhat larger quan. 
tities. 

The second point is that the parasitic 
fungus over-winters in the old affected 
leaves, and these alone are the means by 
which the disease is perpetuated. Care. 
ful and thorough removal and burning 
of the affected and dead leaves in the 
Autumn have been proved, in the case 
of this disease, to be well worth while, 
At the same time, the ground should be 
dressed with slaked lime at the rate of 
about 2 lbs. to the square yard. This 
should be worked in at once and re. 
moval of the plants is not necessary, 
This hygienic treatment of removing 
the sources of infection, combined with 
stimulation with lime, will result in the 
production of clean foliage in the 
Spring, which will remain in this con- 
dition through the season. 

Rhizome Rot.—Particularly in the case 
of soils deficient of lime Iris rhizomes 
frequently become attacked by a serious 
disease which takes the form of a soft 
pulpy rot of a most offensive nature, 
The first symptoms of its appearance 
are shown by the yellowing of a crown 
of leaves and their rapid collapse or by 
the falling over of a flower-spike. At- 
tacked rhizomes rapidly become a soft 
mass of decay, and unless this can be 
arrested rather promptly the plants are 
destroyed. 


This disease has been known for a 
considerable time and occurs both in 
Europe and America. It is known that 
the rot is caused by bacteria, and it 
seems that under varying conditions 
somewhat differing types or species are 
concerned. Pseudominas iridis and 
Bacillus omnivorus are the names of 
two that have been described and 
studied in some detail, whilst recently 
Dr. Paine isolated from diseased rhi- 
zome material supplied by the Ministry’s 
Pathological Laboratory an organism 
belonging, like the second mentioned 
above, to the Bacillus carotovorus 
group. In all cases the result of attack 
is that the middle lamella which nor- 
mally binds the cells of the tissues of 
the rhizome together is dissolved, and a 
pulpy more or less fcetid-smelling mass 
results. 

It is known that. the disease is 
favoured by excessive wetness and also 
by shading, and such conditions should, 
therefore, be avoided. When the dis- 
ease has taken a thorough hold of the 
plants cure is almost impossible. In 
such cases they should be dug up and 
their remains destroyed by fire in order 
to render the infective material innoc- 
uous. The soil should be dressed with 
quicklime and not used again for plant- 
ing Irises for a time. In cases of slight 


attack the diseased portions may 
carefully cut away and the knife used 
for so doing kept sterilized by frequent 
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ipping into a suitable disinfectant, such 
— © jutied of lysol. . The trimmed 
rhizomes may then be dipped in a pink 
solution of permanganate of potash be- 
fore replanting, the site having mean- 
while been dressed with lime. 

It is important that healthy plants 
only should be bought for planting, and 
upon the slightest sign of the disease 
being detected it is safest to dig up and 
destroy the affected plants, care being 
taken to remove and burn the surround- 
ing soil. The site should then be 
dressed with fresh lime. Where a plant 
is only slightly attacked the diseased 
portion may be cut carefully away and 
the healthy portion washed in a pink 
solution of potassium permanganate be- 
fore it is replanted. 

As in the case of leaf-spot, it has been 
found that where an effort is made to 
promote sound, healthy growth by ap- 
plication of lime and superphosphate 
the risk of damage by rhizome rot is 
lessened. The disease is most prevalent 
in wet seasons. 


Rust.—Another disease of Irises is the 
leaf-rust caused by the fungus Puccinia 
iridis. This disease does not single out 
any particular group for attack, and is 
occasionally found on wild species in 
this country as well as on the various 
garden hybrids. 

Small reddish or dark brown spots are 
scattered in more or less profusion over 
the leaves. They are from % inch to 
¥% inch long and about 1/16 inch broad. 
They are usually surrounded by a paler- 
coloured halo of diseased tissue. On the 
older spots greyish-brown blisters arise 
in the centre. Rupture of the skin 
eventually occurs, and a bright brown 
powdery mass of spores is thus ex- 
posed. These are the so-called summer 
spores, and their distribution results in 
the spread of infection and consequent 
development of new spots. Later on in 
the season a second kind of spore pus- 
tule is produced, particularly towards 
the bases of the leaves. The spores pro- 
duced here are two-celled and have very 
thick walls. They serve to carry the 
fungus »%ver the Winter, and on germ- 
ination in Spring produce a third form 
of spore from which infection occurs 
anew. 

Further than the removal and burn- 
ing of badly-affected foliage no remedy 
is known for this rust, which, as a rule, 
is not of serious importance in gardens 
and nurseries. Beyond disfiguring the 
foliage not much damage is done, since 
the planis are not seriously undermined 
in strength as is often the case with the 
leaf-spot disease described above. 





Iris Pallida Dalmatica 


This stately Iris is almost too well 
known to need description. It was known 
in cultivation as early as in the seven- 
teenth century. Great as is the number 
of Irises of high quality that has been 
brought out of late years, this fine thing 
holds its own as one of the best and 
loveliest. It is tall and graceful. Each 
bloom measures a good 4 inches, both 
high and wide, and is set at a fair dis- 
tance apart. Fortunately for raisers, 
it is a good seed-bearer, for it is the 
parent of many of the newer kinds. It 
is also one of the best for border plant- 
ing, for, unlike the greater number of 
the Bearded Irises, it holds its handsome 
sheaves of leaves well into the late 
Summer.—G. J., (in Gardening Illus- 
trated, English) 
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The Six-sided Cell 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the seventeenth century, in spec- 

ulating as to how the Bees ar- 
rived at the solution of the six-sided 
prism commented thus: “If one does 
not wish to regard them as very in- 
telligent beings, one is forced to recog- 
nize that they must be the work of 
an intelligence infinitely perfect and 
infinitely powerful.” 

Similar admiration for the work of 
the Bee in the construction of its 
comb had been expressed long before 
the time of the French naturalist. 
Mathematicians had _ studied the 
honeycomb and early decided that of 
all prisms of equal capacity which fit 
together without loss of space the 
six-sided prism requires the least ma- 
terial in construction. It was also 
noted that no other construction would 
offer so much strength with so little 
material. Scientists in every age have 
verified the findings of the old mas- 
ters, and all alike have concluded that 
the angles used by the Bee are the 
nearest possible to perfection, in that 
they provide the greatest economy in 
the use of material with the greatest 
firmness and strength in the finished 
structure. Neither the mathema- 
ticians of Ancient Egypt nor the 
scientist of today has been able to 
discover any possible improvement of 
the basic method of the Honeybee in 
the construction of her combs. 

In the mind of every student of her 
activities, arises similar questions. 
Has the Bee arrived at this perfection 
as the result of experience of her 
race extending over untold ages, or is 
she the product of a superior intelli- 
gence who made her thus? 


BE die creme a famous naturalist of 


Again the question arises whether 
the six-sided cells are the result of in- 
telligent intention, or whether they 
are the natural result of pressure of 
soft material used in building. Chil- 
dren blowing bubbles are often ob- 
served to pile up an accumulation of 
these ephemeral objects until they as- 
sume six-sided shapes from the pres- 
sure of one upon another. 


SHAPING THE COMBS 

Whether by accident or design, we 
must assume that the Bee has adopted 
the most economical form of construc- 
tion. The material with which she 
builds is'a product of her own body, 
and thus far, at least, we know that 
Nature serves her. Clustering to- 
gether in large numbers, the wax- 
workers feed heavily, and soon the 
small segments of wax begin to ap- 
pear between the wax plates on the 
abdomen. Comb-building proceeds 
rapidly when temperatures are high; 
soon there is ample space available 
for the storing of the harvest, or the 
rearing of the young. 

Cells in two sizes are commonly 
built. The larger ones serve for the 
storing of honey and the rearing of 
Drones. The smaller ones serve in 
similar manner for the storing of pol- 
len and the rearing of Workers. It 
must not be assumed that there is a 
hard and fast ru'e for storing in par- 
ticular-sized cells, for honey is fre- 
quently stored in the smaller cells as 
well. 

As the cells take form, there are of 
necessity some irregularities where 
the larger-sized ones come next to 
those of worker size. These transi- 
tion cells are poorly adapted for brood 





In the cells the Bee stores her honey and pollen, lays her eggs, and rears her young 
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rearing and are seldom used except 
for the storage of honey. 

It is amazing that soft material as 
wax, with walls built so thin, will sup- 
port such weight as combs must do 
when filled with honey. By means of 
careful measurement, Henry Dadant 
has determined that the walls of 
newly-built combs are only 2-1000 to 
3-1000 of an inch in thickness, which 
is similar to that of tissue paper. 

Instead of building each cell ex- 
actly opposite its companion on the 
other side of the comb, its base with 
three four-sided figures provides the 
base of one-third of each of three 
others. The cells are slightly inclined 
from the open end toward the bottom. 
In such manner do the Bees build 
combs, often supported only from the 
top, which at the close of the season 
may support many pounds of honey. 

In filling these cells which open at 
the end instead of the top, the Bee 
places the drop of honey at the upper 
side at the back and permits it to run 
down. With no air remaining behind 
it, she is able to fill the cells without 
the honey running out. To the casual 
observer there is always a bit of 
mystery in this filling of containers 
laid on their side, with liquid which 
does not run away. Once filled, the 
Bee covers them with wax caps to 
exclude the air and dust and protect 
the contents until needed for use. 

In a state of Nature, while adopting 
the form which permits the greatest 
economy and strength, the Bee builds 
with irregularity, with combs of such 
size or shape as best suit her conven- 
ience in utilization of the space at her 
disposal. Normally the combs are 
‘spaced about one and a half inches 
from center to center, but they are 
often thick or thin, straight or curved, 
as necessity indicates. 

The size of the cell is just right to 
permit the Bee to enter freely and, in 
‘cold weather, the cluster will form 
‘over empty cells just below the winter 
stores. With a Bee resting in every 
empty cell the compact mass is able 
to conserve the heat to greatest ad- 
vantage, and to move slowly upward 
as the honey is consumed. 

Who will explain how the Bee came 
to adopt a form of construction so 
near to perfection, while at the same 
time the individual cells serve her 
every need. In them she stores her 
honey and pollen, in them she lays 
her eggs, and rears her young. In 
them she rests during cold weather 
while surrounded by a cluster of her 
fellows. She is encumbered with no 
useless furniture, no bric-a-brac to 
gather dust and mold. A thousand 
times more economical than human 
habitation, there is nothing lacking 
in comfort or convenience. Every 
need of the community is served; 
there is a place for everything and 
no accumulation of useless plunder. 

Like Reaumur we must conclude 
that if she is not intelligent, she 
springs from intelligence beyond our 
understanding. 
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What a Nickel’s Worth 
of Sunflower Seed Will Do 


BY BLANCHE MILLER, (Idaho) 


bition to own a small place (at 

least a lot!) and make the grounds 
a tiny “Bird Sanctuary” by planting 
shrubs and evergreens to provide 
“cover” for the Birds. But it seems 
that we shall be doomed to get on as 
best we can in rented places for years 
vet to come—and rented places are 
usually far from one’s ideal as “Bird 
Sanctuaries.” 

Just now we are renting a house 
which has a lawn without shrubs and 
without trees except for a few black 
Locust in the parking. But back of 
the house there is space for a veget- 
able garden, so when we were decid- 
ing upon what seeds to get for the 
garden the first season here, we had a 
real inspiration. Along with the other 
seeds bought at the local seed store 
we made a five-cent purchase of bulk 
Sunflower seed. This, we found, was 
enough for a border around the out- 
side of the garden—leaving the side 
toward the house open so that we 
could see the garden from the kitchen 
window. 

We thought that with this border at 
least a few Birds might be attracted 
to our grounds, but the plan succeeded 
better than we had any idea it could. 
The Sunflower plants grew as lustily 
as any weeds, and by the middle of 
August the seeds were ripe enough 
to attract the Orioles and the Black- 
headed Grosbeaks. The Grosbeaks 
nest on the outskirts of town, but we 
had never seen them about our home 
before. Now, here they were! Feed- 
ing their brood on Sunflower seeds 
just outside the window where we 
could get as much thrill from the pro- 
ceeding as did the young Birds. 

But one morning about the middle 
of September we had our real thrill. 
The migratory Warblers had come to 
town and they wanted an insect break- 
fast. Other years we could hear their 
“pip” in the tall trees, but this year 
the Warblers could get the insects 
they wanted on the lower side of the 
big Sunflower leaves, so they came 
down out of the trees and we could 
watch them without getting stiff 
necks. It took us two years to ident- 
ify positively one of the Warblers— 
the dull-colored Orange-crown, but 
with the help of the Sunflowers we 
did it. There were also Audubon 
Warblers feeding on the insects among 
the leaves, but the ones which charmed 
us most were the dainty Pileolated 
Warblers that tarried with us for days 
and confidingly fluttered about getting 
insects even when we stood within a 
few feet of them. 

Before September was over we had 
several other Bird guests. The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, a fluffy little midget 
with two light wing bars and a white 


Pri years it has been our am- 


ring around his eye, came, and with 
his feet would cling to the big mid. 
ribs on the under side of the Sun- 
flower leaves while he devoured insects 
swinging there almost upside down 
like a Chickadee. And a Chickadee 
came, too, but stayed only a few days, 

The Sunflowers also brought other 
Birds to our garden simply because 
of the feeling of protection they gaye 
the Birds. Song Sparrows visited us 
for the first time and then stayed all 
Winter, and Gambel Sparrows came in 
numbers, feeding under the garden 
growths, but always flying to the Sun- 
flowers when alarmed. They seemed 
to use the Sunflower stalks as look- 
outs, and beginning near the ground 
they would hop up the stalks from 
leaf-stem to leaf-stem, the way a 
Blackheaded Jay stairsteps up a tree, 

Western Tanagers and _ Evening 
Grosbeaks fed upon the Sunflower 
seeds early in September, but later 
there came a Bird which we were very 
much surprised to find eating such 
seeds. It was the Red-wing Blackbird. 
He came for about a week—sometimes 
bringing a few of his fellows. He al- 
ways stood proudly upright on the 
Sunflower heads, never condescending 
to cling to the under side, as the 
Finches did. 

The Finches—Goldfinches, House 
Finches, and Pine Siskins were the 
most faithful visitors. They bur- 
rowed for seeds all day long through 
most of the Winter, and in any posi- 
tion—leaning down over the heads 
while standing on them, clinging on 
the lower side of the hanging heads, 
or fluttering below them to get at the 
seeds that could not be reached other- 
wise. Their faces were black from the 
sticky fuzz on the Sunflowers. After 
the first heavy frost we cut off the 
seed heads and throughout the Winter 
we put full heads out on the feeding 
table as fast as the Finches emptied 
them. They were our boarders all 
Winter. 

The nickel’s worth of seed has done 
much more for us than we had 
dreamed of. It not only attracted to 
our place the seed-eating Birds, but it 
brought the Warblers and Kinglets 
down out of the tall trees to a level 
where we could get acquainted with 
them, and it provided “cover” for the 
more timid ground Birds which had 
not been attracted to our place when 
it was only a bare lot. 





A nickel’s worth of Sunflower seed 
may prove to be the best investment 
evermade by a gardener. The Editor 


has Sunflowers every year from vol- 
unteer seeds, leaving a certain num- 
ber scattered here, there, and almost 
everywhere. 
their space. 


They are surely worth 
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The Home Vineyard 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ie Grape probably is the most 
popular home fruit, and justly so. 
Fairly good Grapes may be grown 
easily; a little more attention will 
greatly improve the output; and the 
gardener who wishes to take great 
pains to produce something superla- 
tively fine will find the Grape tractable 


land that is mostly coal ashes, or 
clay, or sand from the cellar. When 
a vine fails to make a clean vigorous 
growth a good mulch of manure, 
spread widely from the trunk to cover 
the main part of the root system, will 
help tremendously. In the absence 
of manure, bone meal or a good com- 





Grapes, carefully pruned and fertilized, are a 
highly satisfactory addition to any garden 


and responsive just as far as he wishes 
to go. 

In a region at all adapted to Grape 
culture there are few operations that 
can be classed as absolutely essential 
to success with Grapes. They will 
grow and may do well with little at- 
tention. There are a few things, how- 
ever, that help so much wherever 
Grapes are grown that to grow Grapes 


. without them is inadvisable. 


Pruning, for one thing, is needed 
more by Grapes than by most other 
fruits. Grapes may be pruned at any 
time during the dormant season, but 
it is best to wait until the vines have 
thawed out in Spring to avoid serious 
breakage of brittle, frozen canes. 
Pruning helps so much that it should 
never be neglected. 

Proper fertilization is another thing 
that is neglected too often. A fifteen- 
inch growth on an apple tree may be 
viewed with satisfaction as_ reflect- 
ing health and vigor, but on a Grape 
vine it means starvation and probably 
low production. 

Grapes do ‘not require a highly 
fertile soil, but too often they are 
planted about buildings on filled-in 


plete fertilizer worked into the soil 
in early Spring will help a great deal. 
On fairly good loam, a pound of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
over the feeding roots of each vine 
will probably reinvigorate a weak 
vine as well as any other commercial 
fertilizer. 


The Grape is attacked in every lo- 
cality by a few pests that are serious. 
Black Rot and the Mildews are wide- 
spread and the grower who fails to 
spray will sometimes lose his Grape 
crop from these diseases. Whether he 
sprays once or twice or more often 
depends upon local conditions and the 
kind of Grapes desired. Grape spray- 
ing is comparatively easy, however, 
and may be done with a small hand 
sprayer. 

None of these details of culture are 
difficult of accomplishment and a little 
attention to them will do a great deal 
to insure abundant crops. 





English Strawberries in Canada 


|” ig saded English varieties of Straw- 
berries have been tested in Can- 
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ada, according to Mr. W. T. Macoun, 
the Dominion Horticulturist, but they 
have all proved too tender to be grown 
commercially, or even for home use 
except in the mildest parts. The Eng- 
lish sorts have been originated in a 
climate quite different from that in 
most parts of Canada, hence it is not 
a matter of great surprise that they 
are too tender. 


The best varieties of American 
origin have to withstand severe Win- 
ters before they are recognized as 
valuable for general culture. In Great 
Britian and Ireland the plants are not 
subjected to such trying conditions 
and become popular for other reasons, 
hence when they are subjected to the 
frosts in Winter and the heat and 
dry weather in Summer, in Canada, 
they fail to succeed well. 


As a rule, English and European 
varieties make few runners and hence 
are not as well-protected by their 
foliage from extremes of temperature 
in Winter or in Summer as the best 
American sorts. Of those which have 
been tested, Champion of England, 
Noble, and Albert, appear the hardiest. 


The best English varieties are 
better than the best American berries, 
writes Mr. Macoun, but some of the 
most profitable kinds in England are 
not the best quality. The average 
variety there, however, is much 
sweeter and of higher flavor than 
those in Canada; but although the 
flavor is higher, one misses the 
sprightliness in some varieties which 
is characteristic of Canadian Straw- 
berries. 


Royal Sovereign is the most popular 
English variety in British Columbia. 
Others doing well in British Columbia 
are Paxton and Triomphe de Ghent. 
Wm. Belt, Marshall, Brunette, and 
some others compare favorably in 
quality with the best English sorts; 
but unfortunately they are not the 
most productive. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Thornless Blackberries 


LACKBERRY canes without thorns 

have long been the dream of the 
grower of small fruits. A proper ap- 
preciation of this most delicious fruit 
has been hampered by the vicious 
thorns that clothe the canes of com- 
mon varieties, and the Blackberry is 
barred from many a garden where a 
smooth-caned sort would be highly 
prized. 


To those familiar with forest trails 
in New England or the Adirondacks it 
seems strange that thornless forms 
have not appeared in cultivation for 
the Thornless Mountain Blackberry 
(Rubus canadensis) is not uncommon 
here. As a matter of fact it ranges 
from Newfoundland to Wisconsin and 
is found as far south as the mountains 
of North Carolina. Yet in all this 
vast territory not one good thornless 
variety has been discovered. The 
fruit is indifferent in quality, so much 
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so that those who claim a definite 
purpose behind every natural circum- 
stance might well claim that it doesn’t 
need thorns to protect it—from human 
beings at least. 


The possibilities in this species have 
not yet been fully explored by the 
plant breeder, but the field is not too 
promising. 

Thornless Blackberries are not un- 
known to American gardens. A num- 
ber of varieties have been introduced, 
but most of them have not amounted 
to anything. Perhaps the most cele- 
brated is that introduced from Europe 
by Luther Burbank and sold widely 
as Cory Thornless, Santa Rosa, and 
Sebastopol. This is apparently an old 
European variety and is as generally 
worthless here as in Europe. 


The true Cory Thornless said to be 
a thornless sport of the Mammoth 
Blackberry, discovered by W. C. Cory 
in California, 1909, seems to have 
some value on the West Coast. Under 
favorable conditions it is vigorous and 
productive, but like the Mammoth it 
is confined to very limited areas. 


This variety is peculiar in that 
shoots from broken roots or from root 
cuttings are said to be thorny like 
the original Mammoth. This would 
indicate a chimera in which the muta- 
tion affected the outer surface only, 
where the thorns are produced. 


Other thornless Blackberries which 
have been introduced and tested more 
or less widely are Sterling, Dodge, 
Newman, Truman, and Hoosac. None 
of them have had much to recommend 
them except the absence of thorns. 

Within five years the Austin Dew- 
berry has been introduced from Ark- 
ansas. Unlike the Cory Thornless 
Blackberry it is always without 
thorns, no matter how propagated. 
The Austin promises to become a val- 
uable variety in California, where it 
is vigorous, productive and early, 
ripening in early May. Its range has 
not yet been fixed but it is too tender 
for the vigorous climatic conditions 
found in northern regions. 

While no thornless Blackberry or 
Dewberry is now available for general 
planting in the North, plant breeders 
are working with the forms that have 
appeared and sometime we shall have 
a really good unarmed variety. In the 
meantime the Blackberry grower can 
do no better than to plant standard 
sorts like Eldorado and grow them in 
narrow rows to enable him to avoid 
most of the thorns. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Random Horticultural Notes 


This is a good time to collect some 
bulletins for winter reading. Bul- 
letins on almost every phase of fruit 
and vegetable growing are available 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information, 
Washington, D. C., and from the State 
Experiment Stations. These publica- 


tions are sent free, without even a 
charge for postage. They are written 
by competent authorities and contain 
many worth-while ideas for any gar- 
dener. 


If the storage cellar is dry, add 
moisture to the air by splashing water 
on the floor and walls. It is best to 
do this before the stored things begin 
to shrivel. In one house cellar, Apples 
can be kept from shrivelling only by 
pouring water into the barrels at in- 
tervals. When this is done the Apples 
keep well. 


There is still time to protect young 
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fruit trees from mice by encirelj 
the trunks with protectors of building 
paper or woven-wire screening. It js 
when the deep snows come that danger 
from mice is to be feared most, ang 
protection is so easy that it doesn’t 
pay to take a chance. 


Ventilate the storage cellar by keep- 
ing the window open except in the 
coldest weather. A temperature just 
above freezing is best for Apples, 
Stored fruits and vegetables generate 
some heat and without ventilation the 
storage room is likely to become tog 
warm except in the coldest weather, 





The Longevity of Seeds 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, (English) 


EFORE the advance of science the 

mysteries of life recede but grow 

greater. Of the mysteries none has 
guarded its secrets more jealously or 
more successfully than that of the power 
of the seed to maintain its life for long 
periods of years. Popular superstition, 
which persists by exploiting and magni- 
fying error, claims that seeds are all but 
immortal. It asks us to believe that 
mummy Wheat will germinate after an 
interval of rest of several thousand 
vears. For such believer, however, there 
is no support save in the incorrigible 
credulity of mankind; yet what the 
length of time may be that puts a final 
veto on the life of the most enduring 
seed remains unknown. As Dr. A. von 
Degan states in a lecture* on the lon- 
gevity of seeds, the seeds of Nelumbium 
appear to hold the record in the way of 
defying time. Seeds of Cassia bicap- 
sularis have been shown to germinate 
after eighty-seven years from harvest- 
ing and those of Cytisus biflorus after 
eighty-four years. Science seems in- 
clined to place a limit of one-and-a-half 
to two-and-a-half centuries on the life 
of the seed. The reason for this opinion, 
and it is hardly more than an opinion, 
would appear to be that one of the con- 
ditions—dryness—which promotes lon- 
gevity tends also to promote dissolution. 
Seeds dried thoroughly, as for example 
by exposure to a temperature of 80° C. 
for some six days, are capable of en- 
during the greatest of extremity without 
impairment of their power of germina- 
tion—freezing at temperatures so low as 
220° of frost, heating above the boiling 
point of water, and exposure to poisons, 
are all alike impotent to rob the des- 
iccated seed of its power of germination. 
The seed so treated brought once again 
into congenial conditions germinates. 
Yet the powers of seeds to retain life are 
as slender as they are strong. 

Seed of a poor harvest soon fails, 
whereas that of a good harvest may re- 
tain powers of germination for many 
years. It may be that seeds kept for a 
long time are, as it were, worried to 
death. They are dry enough to resist 
the innate tendency to grow so long as 





*Report of the Fourth International Seed-Test- 
ing Congress in Cambridge, England, in 1924. 
Published by H. M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. Price 11s. 6d. net. 


external conditions are unfavorable to 
life. But if temperature rises they are 
beguiled into making an effort. The 
effort taxes their vitality and so after 
years of spasmodic and futile effort there 
is no health left in them and they pine 
away and die. But what if perfectly 
dried seeds were kept under constant 
conditions of low temperature in an at- 
mosphere of oxygen? Would they live 
forever or would they also lose their 
lives as the centuries flow by? 


To this question science can as yet give 
no confident answer. Nor can science 
say why it is that the resting seed—kept 
under less ideal conditions for presery- 
ing life by preventing living, should ever 
die. One exquisite means which appears 
to have been evolved as a serviceable ex- 
pedient is the natural “bottling up” of 
the seed’s activity by carbon dioxide. 
In the last stages of ripening the carbon 
dioxide evolved by the respiring seed is 
held in the seed coats. In this state the 
coats of the seed are impermeable to 
water. And so the naturally dried-off 
seed lies and rests in the ground until 
such time as the seed coats—rotting or 
undergoing other change—lose their 
carbon dioxide and in so doing open the 
way to the entrance of water and the 
awakening of life in the seed. 

It is curious that these subjects of 
life and death of seeds have not been in- 
vestigated more thoroughly. For inves- 
tigators there is plenty of material. Not 
all seeds run after immortality. Some 
give up very soon. The Parsnip and 
the Dandelion and the Onion have but 
slender powers of endurance—their life 
is buckled in by a short span of years. 
These fugaceous ones might, perchance, 
in yielding up the secret of their death 
disclose the secret of the life of the more 
enduring kinds of seeds. 

How well it pays the plant to confer 
longevity on the seeds it bears may be 
judged from the number of seeds which 
are cast annually into the ground. Mr. 
K. Dorph-Petersen, in the course of the 
Seed-testing Congress already referred 
to, enumerated the number of seeds 
found in arable soil. He found that in 
a six-inch cube of earth taken from the 
top layer of soil there were more than 
100,000 seeds of farm weeds. To suc 
in such a congested area a seed must 
have exceptional powers—either to 


spring up quickly or to wait till its 
competitors have passed away. 
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How to Attract the Martins 


BY L. H. BARNES, (Mich.) 


"T sw Martin is a species of the 
Swallow family, who build their 
nests in the cornices of buildings, 
put prefer a well-built house of ex- 
actly the right dimensions, with a 
good roof; the more rooms the better, 
as the Martins like to colonize so as 
to be better able to protect themselves 
from the Sparrows. 

There was much joy and satisfac- 
tion when the writer induced the first 
of his colony to stay. This was ac- 
complished after building four houses 
of many designs and sizes none of 
which would do; the Martins always 
coming to look over the new one, go- 
ing through each room and finally 
leaving. One of the four was built 
from a Government Bulletin. 

But behold the very next day after 
the fifth house was in place the Mar- 
tins came and ten families established 
themselves in a twelve-room house. 

At present our colony consists of 
over one hundred Martins occupying 
three houses, one of which is a thirty- 
six room affair, with plenty of scrolls, 
brackets, balconies, and railings. (See 
illustration) , 


CCOMPANYING this article are 
plans and specifications for build- 
ing an inexpensive Martin house, 
which if well built should get results. 
The builder should bear in mind 
that a bird-house built in a box, or 
one just tacked together, will not pay 
him for his trouble. If you start one, 
do not see how quick you can get it 
finished, for the better you build 
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36-room Martin House men- 
tioned in descriptive matter 


same, the longer it will last, and you 
will be better satisfied. 

Have three things in view, exact 
dimensions, lightness, and durability. 

When putting your new house in 
place a good plan is to stuff a handful 
of dry June-grass into each room. 
Then when the Martins come, which 
in this vicinity is from May 10th to 
12th, a few sticks and coarser ma- 
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terial, is all that is necessary for them 
to set up housekeeping. 

_ When they arrive from the South 
is the only time you will see these 
Birds on the ground, and then only 
for an instant to pick up some ma- 
terial wanted for the nest. 

When the home has been properly 
arranged, and mating begins, then is 
when these fellows are the most in- 
teresting. Their sweet notes fill the 


_ air, and the larger the colony, the 


more music and interest. 

, After the young are hatched, you 
will observe both male and female 
carrying insects to feed the Babies 
and you wonder where they can get 
so many out of the air. 

When they get mature enough to 
venture out on the porch to sit beside 
the entrance, the Mother Bird coax- 
ing the youngster to try its wings, the 
first attempt will be a short flight to 
the top of a low, flat-roofed building, 
such as a garage. 

I have on many occasions seen one 
of these youngsters fly to the roof of 
my garage, and ten and sometimes 
more of the old Birds flutter around 
making a most terrible racket. He 
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sits there for a few moments looking 
things over, finally starting off on the 
air, a full-fledged Bird. On his re- 
turn to the house twenty minutes later 
you can scarcely tell the young from 
the old. On observing them closely 
you will see the old Bird feeding the 
young, flying at full speed in the air. 

After all the young have left the 
nests, you will not see much of either 
old or young except in the morning 
and evening coming back home to 
roost, until the flight to the South. 
Between that time until Spring you 
should plan on building another house 
also cleaning the old, and giving it 
another coat of paint, all because you 
love the Martin. 


SPECIFICATION FOR 7-ROOM HOUSE 


Outside walls. Pine, one-half-inch 
thick, 1114” wide. 

Roof. Pine, 7%” thick, covered with 
slate-covered shingles ;—take the ordi- 
nary size shingles and make four small 
ones. 

Perches. Three-inch window caps 
placed on wood brackets to suit your 
taste. 

Partitions. These can be made of 
any light material. Care should be 
used that no points of brads and nails 
protrude to injure Birds. 

Openings for doors should be 214” 
x 234”, oval at the top, one inch from 
floor; perch to come flush with 
opening. 

Height from floor to ceiling. On 
first floor 7”; top floor all the space 
available. 





My Hummer Guest 


H** anyone had patience to wait 
long enough for a Humming Bird 
to alight? This past Summer I ob- 
served in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, many lovely specimens of 
this interesting creature mounted. 
Thenceforth, I became interested. My 
front porch was supplied daily with 
large clusters of dwarf Marigolds, 
late-blooming Gladiolus interspersed 
with Physostegia and Phlox. These 
were visited daily by hosts of Bees, 
(Honey Bees and Bumble Bees), and 
gradually by several Humming Birds. 
Often they alighted in the Catawba 
vine adjoining the porch for a brief 
pause ;—getting acquainted, I suppose. 

Then one morning during a very 
dry Summer I was seated in the gar- 
den sprinkling my Rose collection 
which was one mass of lovely blooms 
for so late in the dry season. To Mrs. 
Humming Bird, who also was up early, 
I appeared as a statue, a part of the 
garden furnishings. Busying herself, 
she watched the spray from the nozzle 
of the hose,—investigated,—then flut- 
tered through the lighter part of the 
mist. Finding this to her liking she 
tried the stronger part of the current. 
Then seeing a Syringa branch in the 
very center of the fast-flowing cur- 
rent, alighted, walking to the tip most 
end of the leafy spray. Rocking thus 
she enjoyed a real bath for some five 
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minutes or more while I remained 
more statue-like than before. At 
length, finding she had been com- 
pletely drenched she flew heavily now 
to a nearby Peach limb and tried to 
dry herself. Not seeming to satisfy 
herself she perched for a while in 
the Walnut near the fence and finally 
decided the Weeping Willow was the 
best of all for her preening process and 


continued there until completely dry. 
I was glad to have been the fountain 
of her joy and the source of her much 
needed, (I suppose,) bath. 

Perhaps I can make friends with 
her family through attractive blooms, 
a place to rest through the busy hours, 
and bath conveniences at an early 
morning hour. At least I shall try. 

HENRIETTA SCHMEUSZER, (Ohio) 





The Care of Caged Canaries 


(From Rural New-Yorker) 


HE American Humane Education 
Society, with offices at 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass., issues a 

leaflet giving the following information: 
Canaries should be kept in a warm, 
pleasant place, carefully protected from 


draft. Give them fresh water and seed 
daily. Keep them well supplied with 
gravel. If troubled with looseness of 


bowels, place a rusty nail in the drink- 
ing water. Clean cage once a day and 
let them bathe three times a week, espe- 
cially during the warm weather. 

Many Canaries are kept by persons 
who know little or nothing regarding 
their care or treatment. Anyone keep- 
ing a Canary should give it the best 
Sicily canary seed obtainable, and occa- 
sionally summer rape seed. Do not give 
damp seed as it is likely to lump and 
turn sour. Always prepare fresh each 
feeding if a moist food is necessary for 
the Bird’s health. There are Birds 
killed, or have their voices permanently 
injured or destroyed by use of hard, 
musty, wormy seed or varieties which 
are injurious. 

Seed should always be purchased at a 
first-class bird store; always select the 
best. Seed put up in fancy packages is 
often hard and old and unfit for Ca- 
naries. Seed sold in bulk is fresher. 

Every two or three days the Bird 
should have a piece of lettuce or a small 
piece of apple or orange, and after the 
Bird has been accustomed to it a bit of 
lettuce every day is a fine thing. A Bird 
out of condition should be fed in the 
morning some stale whole-wheat bread 
soaked in a little warm milk. 

During the molting season, which ex- 
tends from June until September, Birds 
should be given a little grated, hard- 
boiled egg about three times'a week and 
a small piece of lettuce about twice a 
month. Birds should be kept out of 
draft at all times of the year. Cover 
the cage with a light-weight cloth to 
protect the Bird from glare of electric 
light and falling temperature during the 
night. 

In caring for caged Birds strict clean- 
liness is essential—avoid dishes with 
corners which hold dirt—use round cups 
or dishes. Keep all water dishes abso- 
lutely clean. Feed the Bird and attend 
to its cage regularly, at the same time 
every morning if possible. Change 
water several times each day. When the 
habit is formed there will be less danger 
of the Bird’s being forgotten. If pos- 
sible, never delegate the care to another 
person, who, however, well meaning, not 
having the same interest in it, may for- 
get all about it with disastrous results. 
If a brass cage is not kept perfectly 
clean, verdigris collects and the Bird will 
—_ at it and suffer in health—perhaps 
ie. 





When a Canary is restless either the 
food is not to its taste, or it has no food 
in the seed dish, or the water dish may 
be empty, or the Bird may want grit or 
may feel the draft, or feel the presence 
of a cat or mouse or of some object to 
which it is not accustomed. 

Feed hemp seed sparingly. 
salt. 

Place a piece of cuttlefish bone be- 
tween the bars of cage where the Bird 
can easily sharpen his bill on it and eat 
a little if he wants it. 

Be sure to have good gravel for bot- 
tom of cage. Gravel is as necessary for 
Birds as salt is for human beings. Red 
gravel is said to be the best, although 
silver gravel of best quality is liked by 
some bird owners. Red gravel is prefer- 
able to silver gravel, because the Birds 
are fonder of it, and it helps to digest 
the food without the risk to the Bird. 
Silver gravel is simply sand of the sea- 
shore, sharp and glass-like in its nature, 
and liable to cut through the craw and 
kill the bird that swallows it. 

Seed and water vessels should be 
placed inside the cage, not fixed outside, 
as in the hurried changing of vessels 
they may not slip into their exact places 
and the poor Bird will be unable to 
reach the contents properly and suffer 
more or less before the trouble is dis- 
covered. 

The usual, small, oblong dish fur- 
nished for a bird-bath is not suitable, in 
so much as it is not wide enough for the 
Bird to splash himself as well as he 
should. Use a deep saucer or a flower 
pot saucer if nothing like a deep saucer 
is obtainable. 

It is much more satisfactory in giving 
the Bird its daily bath, to have a news- 
paper or a piece of oil-cloth to set the 
saucer on, then put the top of the cage 
over it while the bottom of the cage is 
being cleaned. In this way the Bird can 
bathe in comfort and not wet the gravel. 

Almost all the diseases to which caged 
Birds are subject, arise from improper 
management. If duly fed on the correct 
foods, their cages regularly cleaned and 
kept in good air, disease will seldom 
make its appearance. 

Inferior diet, whether seed or pre- 
pared food, is the cause of almost all 
diseases, but colds are another prolific 
source. How frequently is a Bird hung 
up close to the top corner of a window, 
with the sash down a foot, and a strong 
draft of air blowing upon it, or placed 
in a room which is warm during the day 
and cold at night! In these and similar 
ways many fine Birds are killed by tak- 
ing cold. Never hang the birdcage in 
the direct rays of the hot sun. The Bird 
needs sunshine, but should not be left 
for hours with no covering from the 
heat. 


Give no 
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Do not give your Bird lum 
other delicacies. He will “a “aan 
greedily enough, but they will endanger 
his health and ruin his song. 

When a Bird is in good health. hj 
feathers are sleek and smooth, adheclae 
—— to je ony . Whenever you per- 
ceive him sitting dull and bunch 
thing is out of order. an 

If the Bird is troubled with lice, soak 
a tablespoon of quassia chips in a pint 
of water, and put this solution in the 


' Bird’s bathing dish instead of plain 


water. 





The Flicker Attracts Attention 


pPoansrs no Bird has attracted 
more universal attention than the 
Flicker (Colaptes auratus). This is 
perhaps due to its well-proportioned 
body, size, and good color. It is gen- 
erally distributed over the whole 
United States and is very beneficial 
because of the many insects, especially 
ants and wood-boring grubs it eats, 
Of several stomachs examined by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture three were completely filled with 
ants, two others had more than 3,000 
each while still another contained 
5,000 ants. The Bird is helpful to 
trees and when seen pecking away at 
some limb it is not destroying the 
branch but is perhaps after the grubs 
which infest the tree. 


The Bird’s throat and breast are a 
lilac brown with a large black half- 
moon on the breast. The back is 
brown with black bars; under side is 
an ashy color with many black spots; 
tail is black above and golden-yellow 
beneath; a scarlet crescent is on the 
nape; beak and feet are dark; length 
about twelve inches. 


The Flicker usually arrives in 


March and leaves in November. Its 
nest is built in a hole of some dead 
tree. The Bird’s voice might be called 
a jovial laugh. 

BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kans.) 











The Flicker (Coloptes auratus) 
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The Mistletoe and Its Legends 


BY H. H. WARNER 
(In Gardening Illustrated, English) 


superstitions which are associated 

with the Mistletoe could be consid- 
ered complete without some reference to 
the Ancient Druids, which takes us=bgck 
to a period before the dawn of history. 
Lord Bacon records that “the Mistletoe 
upon Oaks is counted very medicinal, 
and we know that the Druids considered 
it a remedy against all kinds of poison.” 
Galen states that “if it be used in out- 
ward applications it draweth humours 
from the deepest parts of the body, 
spreading and dispersing them abroad 
and digesting them.” It was regarded, 
also, as a remedy for the falling sickness 
or epilepsy. In Worcestershire it was 
once the custom to give a bough of 
Mistletoe to the cow that first calved 
after New Year’s Day, as this was 
thought to avert bad luck from the 
whole dairy. W. Coles, in “The Art of 
Sampling,” written in 1656, states that 
“if people hang it about their necks 
witches can have no power against 
them.” In Holstein it is believed that 
it is not only “a cure for all green 
wounds, but that it will insure success in 
the chase and give strength to the wrest- 
ler.” 

It was the custom to associate leg- 
ends with swords and bestow names on 
them in ancient times. All will remem- 
ber King Arthur’s famous sword, Ex- 
calibur, which, at his passing, was 
thrown into the lake, where it was 
caught by an arm “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful,” brandished 
three times, and drawn beneath the 
waters. So we find amongst the Norse- 
men one of the names given to their 
swords was Mistelsteinn, so great was 
their belief in the spell of this strange 
plant which grows betwixt heaven and 
earth. For long ages it was held to be 
a protection against both bodily ail- 


N* MENTION of the legends and 





_The Common Mistletoe has been asso- 
ciated with many superstitions from the 
most ancient times, and has been highly 
extolled for its medicinal virtues. 





ments and evil spirits, and our present 
custom of hanging the Mistletoe bough 
in our dwellings at Yuletide has come 
down to us from the days of the sun 
worshippers in Great Britain, when the 
mighty solar temple of Stonehenge was 
reared. 


There is a curious Norse legend con- 
nected with the plant. Baldur the Good, 
the son of the goddess Freyja, was, to 
the consternation of his mother and the 
gods Odin and Thor, found to lack im- 
mortality, so fearing lest he should meet 
with sudden death they resolved to gain 
the consent of all created things never 
to harm him. The mother, Freyja, 
whom we commemorate in the word Fri- 
day, and the great Thunder God, Thor, 
whom we recall in the word Thursday, 
secured the consent to their plan from 
earth and fire, water and iron, from 
birds and beasts, from poisonous plants, 
and all the powers of Nature. Loki, the 
evil spirit, hated Baldur, and one day he 
witnessed a test of the spell for the pro- 
tection of Freyja’s son. Stones and 
darts were hurled at him, he was struck 
with swords and battleaxes, even Thor’s 
famous hammer was hurled at him, but, 
protected by the spell, Baldur stood un- 
harmed. Loki then changed his form 
into that of a fair, queenly woman, and 
hastened to Freyja’s dwelling-place to 
tell her that her son was being fiercely 
attacked. She told him how he was pro- 
tected and that all things had vowed to 
preserve him. Loki then asked if every 
plant had been approached, and Freyja 
replied to the fair-looking woman beside 
her, all innocently: “One little shrub 
that grows upon an Oak east of Wal- 
halla, called Mistletoe, was thought too 
young and feeble to require any prom- 
ise from.”’ Loki, on hearing this, has- 
tened to the place where the small plant 
grew, cut it, and brought it back while 
the testing of the spell for Baldur’s pro- 
tection still continued. There he placed 
a twig of it in the hands of the blind 
God, Hédur, and guided his arm as he 
aimed it at Freyja’s son. Pierced by the 





The Mistletoe (Viscum album, female form) 
growing lustily on a young Crab Apple 
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ig unenchanted dart Baldur fell life- 
ess. 

We commend the story to those who 
might like to use it as a Pastoral play 
when Summer comes and Baldur, the 
radiant Sun God, is restored to life and 
vigour, and our gardens are a fitting 
place in which to receive him and do 
him proper homage. 


It is not surprising that a plant asso- 
ciated with a mass of heathen supersti- 
tions was banned by the Church. The 
early councils condemned the use of it, 
and also the use of Holly, Ivy, and other 
Evergreens in sacred buildings, but 
superstition and ancient usages are 
hard to kill. 


Monkish herbalists could only teach 
that its power was derived from Chris- 
tian sources. They named it Lignum 
sancte crucis, and declared that the 
Cross of Calvary had been made of it. 
They prescribed it to be taken inwardly 
as a medicine, and recommended that 
small pieces should be hung round the 
neck to ward off diseases. In Brittany 
one may still hear it called ““Herbe de la 
Croix,” and its berries are crushed and 
strained into oil, and taken as a cure for 
fever and for.imparting vigour. In some 
German villages the Mistletoe has re- 
ceived the name of Gut hyl, or All-heal. 
We can only imagine that when Shakes- 
peare wrote of it as the “baleful Mis- 
tletoe” he had in mind its association 
with Calvary. 


So we still hang in our dwellings a 
bough of the plant whose presence was 
regarded as a protection against ail- 
ments and the terrors of the unseen 
world, but woe betide those who would 
leave the charm hanging there too long. 
Herrick gives fair warning to all who 
would venture to do so after Candlemas 
Eve (February ist) in the following 
lines :— 

“Down with Rosemary and so 
Down with Baies and Miselto, 
Down with the Holly, Ivy, all 
Wherewith ye deck the Christmas hall, 
That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind, 
For look! how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids trust to me) 
So many goblins you shall see.” 

Many householders are careful to re- 
move all Evergreens from the walls be- 
fore Twelfth Night. It was even be- 
lieved that if a leaf or berry was found 
in the pew of a church after Candlemas 
Day some member of the family would 
die during the year, or some dire mis- 
fortune would befall. There is a story 
told of one superstitious, but careful, 
old dame who always sent her maid to 
search her pew for any stray leaf or 
berry, or other parts of the plant, before 
she herself occupied it. 


In the ornamentation of the capitals 
of the pillars and bases of the arches in 
our churches we find many beautiful 
representations of flowers, fruit, and 
leaves. We know of only one instance 
in which the Mistletoe appears, but in 
Bristol Cathedral there is a remarkable 
tomb in which the spandrels are orna- 
mented with sprays of this strange 
plant, the leaves and berries being 
carved with great fidelity. 


In spite of its heathen and supersti- 
tious associations it is pleasing to see a 
plant thus represented which is entirely 
dependent on another and far greater 
one, and therefore so well adapted to 
convey Christian teaching. Let us con- 
clude with these lines of Herrick’s:— 

“Lord, I am like the Mistletoe, 
Which has no root and cannot grow 


Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about, so I by thee.” 








| 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Just a word about THE FLOWER GROWER, The 
Magazine With a Mission. I want to express my 
satisfaction with the real truth expressed in THE 
FLoweR GROWER. It is something that I have 
wanted for a long time and I read every word 
of it.” (Waltham, Mass.) 


“This is the beginning of my third year with 
THe FLOWER GROWER, and I am certainly glad to 
be a reader. 

“It always comes to me as inspiration. I am 
strong for the larger Editorial Department.” 

(Hummelstown, Pa.) 


“TI get about a dozen magazines, and I get more 
real meat out of THE FLOweR GROWER than all 
the rest except the ‘National Geographic’ which 
comes second.” (Auburndale, Mass.) 


“I would not be without THE ELOWER GROWER. 
It contains more interesting and practical facts 
on garden subjects than any other publication I 
know of.” (Midland, Mich.) 


“I suppose I am one of your oldest subscribers, 
and for that reason I am specially interested in 
the success of THE FLOWER Grower. I feel that 
I was quick to see a good thing when it appeared, 
but wholly aside from that the paper invariably 
has an immense amount of information that I 
can use.” (Palouse, Wash.) 


“Your magazine is the best I have seen, in that 
it is practical for the middleclass man who has 
only a small amount of cash available for beau- 
tifying his home, and who cannot reach the 
heights shown in some of the prominent peri- 
odicals.” (Pittsburgh, Penna.) 


“TI am grateful to you for your efforts in putting 
within the reach of poor as well as the rich, the 
beautiful and helpful thoughts which appear in 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Canton, Ohio) 


“Your FLOWER GROWER magazine and I are good 
pals. The language is very easily understood and 
the details are sufficient to make descriptions and 
explanations understandable.” 

(Wilmington, Ohio) 

“I have derived a great deal of benefit from 
your valuable paper and regret very much that 
I did not get acquainted with it years ago.” 

(Whitehall, Wis.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is a wonderfully fragrant 
addition to our home ever since I subscribed. We 
like it more and more each month.” 

(Chicago, Ili.) 

“May I state that of all flower magazines I 
have ever read yours is by far the best to bring 
real help to flower growers.” 

(Royersford, Penna.) 

“T have never read a magazine that I enjoy as 
much as THE FLOWER GROWER, especially the 
editorials.” (Easton, Md.) 

“I find THe FLower Grower of more practical 
value than all the rest of the magazines on flori- 
culture put together. You are giving us a great 
paper and I thank you for it.” 

(Richmond, Va.) 

“You are without question giving your readers 
an unusually splendid treat in the amount and 
quality of the matter you have in every number 
of the magazine. I doubt if it could be sur- 
passed.” (Newllano, La.) 


“In the year I have taken your publication I 
have come to apreciate it more than any other of 
its kind. While I do not always approve your 
editorials, yet they give me food for reflection and 
demonstrate that you have the courage of your 
convictions and do not hesitate to proclaim them.” 

(Phila., Penna.) 


e ‘ ‘ 

“I take great pleasure in renewing my sub- 
scription to THE FLOWER GROWER and in sending 
in a subscription for my gardener. 

“THe FLower GROWER is the most interesting 
and helpful garden magazine I subscribe to, and 
I am always delighted to have a new copy arrive.” 

(Great Falls, S. Car.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the one magazine that 
sells itself.’’ (Norman, Okla.) 


“One of the Christmas presents from one of my 
sisters this year was a year’s subscription to your 
valuable magazine. I am so delighted with THE 
FLowerR Grower that I have all the items of each 
one read many times before the new issue arrives. 
It is interesting from front to back cover and 
when you ‘Jump the garden fence,’ it is fas- 
cinating to follow you; so we too, can gather more 


‘information from the new fields to which you 


guide us.” (Ottawa, Ont., Can.) 
“I have taken THE FLowerR Grower for five 
years and like it better the longer I take it. I 
cannot pick out any particular column in your 
pages as I like the whole of them from cover to 
cover,” (Cleveland, Ohio) 
“THe FLower Grower I rank first of all peri- 
odicals that reach my desk.” 
(Petersburg, Va.) 











THE MISTLETOE 


I have been reading articles on the 
subject of Mistletoe for some years past, 
written by educated people who seem to 
know what they are talking about, 
recommending the grafting of this para- 
site into the branches and body of apple 
trees, giving instructions how it should 
be done. I found that, as the Mistletoe 
was only a parasite by nature, that it 
would kill the’ apple limbs, and finally 
destroy the whole tree. 


The Mistletoe is a parasite deriving its 
substance from the host plant upon 
which it grows. After all it is a ques- 
tion as to which is more desirable for 
your purposes, the Mistletoe or the tree 
upon which you wish to establish it. 


The relationship in one way is not 
much different from the grafting of one 
variety of apple upon another apple root. 
In another way, however, it is quite dif- 
ferent, because the growth and function- 
ing of the leaves of the Mistletoe is pre- 
sumed not to have any beneficial effect 
upon the plant upon which it is growing, 
while on the other hand the Mistletoe 
absorbs from the host plant. 


There is a species of Mistletoe, a 
native of Old Mexico, which produces 
red berries; and still another one or two 
belonging to a tropical climate which 
produce pink berries. 


B. B. BRANTLEY, (Okla.) 


TRAPPING MOLES 


Here is a good way to get the ground 
Moles. A graduate from a certain agri- 
cultural college told me. 


When a well-established runway is 
located, dig quite a large place open or 
at least large enough to receive a tin 
pail or some sort of a tin box with the 
top open at least large enough that when 
the Mole comes along he will follow his 
runway and drop into the receptacle, 
whatever it be. After the runway has 
been opened, cover the opened section 
with roofing paper, matting, or anything 
that can cover it up and cover lightly 
with soil. Mr. Mole will follow the run- 
way and take a drop. The person tell- 
ing me of this method says he has caught 
six to eight moles before killing them. I 
suppose the larger the metal container 
the more Moles can be caught before it is 
necessary to disturb the runway. To me 
this sounds quite possible. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


IRISES FROM SEED, ETC. 


Somewhere I saw a note on planting 
Iris seed, and the writer said it was use- 
less to plant Iris seed in the Spring, that 
they would not come up. Well I had 
only a few seed of the Ambassadeur of 
which I meant to be extra careful, so I 
put them away so securely I did not find 
them until April. I planted them under 
a Rosebush and put a brick over them, 
removing it occasionally to inspect the 
planting. In June I found four nice 
plants out of nine seed. Of course, they 
are small yet but may make nice plants. 
My daughter gave the flower garden a 
liberal sprinkling of fine cow manure,— 
a rotted dust mostly,—and the Spring of 


1929 was unusually rainy, so I was dis- 
tressed to find many of the Iris rotting 
I kept the brown-looking leaves cut off. 
and as soon as dryer weather set in we 
had a fine, healthy lot of Iris. Not all 
varieties rotted by covering with ma. 
nure. Some were not affected at all 
The Iris rarely ever grow as tall as the 
catalogues represent them, here in west 
Tennessee; but they are a_ beautify] 
sight even if they do not come exactly 
as represented. Printer’s ink fails to do 
them justice. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHORN, (Tenn.) 


THE EUROPEAN STARLING 


The Starling is a Bird foreigner, 
whose value as an American citizen, Bird 
lovers seriously question. When this 
“singing Blackbird” was introduced from 
England into New Zealand it became a 
very destructive pest. Since their im- 
portation into the United States in 1890, 
when 60 specimens were liberated in 
Central Park, N.Y., the increase and 
spread have been rapid, becoming a 
source of some annoyance in nearby New 
England, New Jersey and New York 
State towns, where the Birds gather in 
trees, church steeples, etc., in large 
flocks in the evening and annoy residents 
with their filth and noisy chatter. Blank 
cartridges are fired from shotguns into 
the trees and Roman candles are used 
to frighten the Birds away. 


The Starling is now found from south- 
ern Canada to the Gulf and west to the 
Rocky Mountains. 


In Europe, especially in Great Britain, 
the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) is a 
great favorite. It is very active and 
interesting with a most sociable disposi- 
tion, nesting among buildings and follow- 
ing the farmers as they prepare the 
ground for planting, to pick up the 
worms the plow and the hoe turn up. 


During the cold season of the year 
and especially about twilight, these 
Birds may be seen assembling in great 
numbers near the marshes, where they 
fly about with a peculiar whirling mo- 
tion. The male Bird has a powerful 
note, and may be trained to whistle tunes 
and imitate the human voice. The female 
lays four or five eggs of a greenish hue, 
in a nest made of straw and fibres. You 
may often see Starlings perched on the 
back of sheep, where they feed on in- 
sects harboured in the wool. 


Besides their tendency to destroy fruit, 
their pugnacious disposition leads them 
to drive out other Songbirds, as well as 
Sparrows and Flickers. They have even 
been known to conquer a male Sparrow 
Hawk. 


It has been a question with Maine 
farmers since its introduction in 1916, 
as to whether the Starling was a friend 
or a foe. The U. S. Biological Survey 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
habits of the Bird, and as a result, state 
that the effort spent by Starlings in de- 
stroying crops, such as cherries and 
sweet corn, or in molesting other species 
of Birds, is small compared with 
work they do in feeding on insects. 


Some of the insects which these Birds 
destroy include the troublesome Japanese 
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shich is spreading rapidly over 
gpl ; the cloverleaf weevil, an- 
other trouble-maker; May beetles, al- 
ways a nuisance in gardens; cutworms 
and grasshoppers. 

The Starling is said to eat the stam- 
inate of flowers of the Shagbark 
Hickory. Is it not rather the tiny in- 
sects on them as on Sumac : flowers? ; 

Some of our protected native Birds 
are not nearly as active in the work of 
keeping down insects as is the Starling. 

The conclusion is that the Starling, in 
moderate numbers, is beneficial. 

Lucina H. LOMBARD, (Me.) 





MOLES AND ROSE BUGS 


A rather interesting thing has hap- 
pened to me this year. 

For several years, I have been greatly 
annoyed with Moles, both in my flower 
and vegetable garden. Last year, they 
went straight down the row of Phlox 
drummondi, Salpiglossis, and other prize 
flowers, so undermining them that they 
wilted right down. I have also been 
annoyed with the Rose Bugs chewing up 
Roses and buds in the early part of the 
season, but this year I have had neither 
Moles nor Rose Bugs, and I have been 
trying to decide what is the reason for 
this. My guess is that we usually have 
two feet of snow that comes in Decem- 
ber and stays until March which pro- 
tects the ground, but last Winter we 
had no snow of any consequence and, 
therefore, the ground was frozen deeper, 
killing the Moles and Rose Bugs. 


At the same time, my Roses and other 
plants lacked the protection which the 
snow gives them, but I think I would 
sacrifice this to get rid of the Moles and 


Rose Bugs. 
W. G. HotmEs, (N.Y.) 


COYOTES EAT CATS 


Coyotes eat Cats, or at least one ate 
as much of our Cat as it could get. The 
Cat came in all skinned up one morning 
last December. Some animal with large 
sharp teeth had snapped a large piece 
out of his back and another chunk from 
his right hind leg and his tail was loos- 
ened from his body. 


At this time there was a Coyote lurk- 











Flower of Stapelia. They hang downward 


ing around and playing with the dogs, 
but my brother soon killed it. The Cat 
showed terrible fear of the dead animal 
and also of the dried skin, but he showed 
no fear of a Badger skin. 


GEORGIE KNIpP, (Calif.) 


LILY NOTES 


My Regal Lily I bought four years ago 
in August was 6 feet high and had 12 
blooms in July. It has bloomed every 
year since I bought it. I protect with a 
few leaves in Winter and leave on late 
in Spring. It has a very large bloom. 

I had many varieties of Lilies that 
were lovely and so many other perennials 
and bulbs and annuals and shrubs. Phlox 
from June to October and still in bloom, 
are easy to grow. I add fresh soil from 
trash pit, so the roots are protected from 
hot sun and keep wild grass and weeds 
out. Will plant bulbs among them and 
in Spring the Poppies to bloom until 
July. 

In one bed of Phlox I plant annual 
Larkspur, then pull up plants in June, 
leaving Phlox free to spread out. 


Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


TOUCH-ME-NOTS AS 
CUT FLOWERS 


Sometime when flowers to cut for the 
house are low, try Touch-me-not blos- 
soms. The result will surprise you. 

A low flat bowl that offers a wide flat 
surface is the proper receptacle. I used 
a low wide silver bowl. I clipped Ager- 
atum with hardly any stem, just the 
blue heads, and put them around the 
edge of the bowl. Then I scattered pale- 
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pink, and lavender-and-white Touch-me- 
nots over the water. If your Touch-me- 
not blossoms fall to pieces, don’t worry, 
just scatter the petals on until the water 
is covered. The result was amazingly 
lovely, and they stayed fresh and pretty 
for days in the hottest weather. 


Mrs. C. D. Heap, (Tenn.) 


SNAKES SWALLOW YOUNG 


When I was a small child with my 
sister and grandmother we watched a 
striped Snake, the common black and 
yellow striped -kind, swallow her young, 
and then grandmother killed her, as we 
knew no better at that time than to kill 
all kinds of Snakes. Grandmother 
pressed the body of the mother Snake 
back of the bulge, just back of her head, 
and out came thirteen or fourteen tiny 
Snakes. I could go right to the rock 
where it happened, many, many miles 
from here, although this occurred about 
62 years ago. 


Mrs. SUSAN R. DOooLiTTLe, (Conn.) 
Epitor’s Norte: 


Here is another case where the “Balanced 
Viewpoint” may be applied. Snakes have the same 
mother instinct as animals, and it is evident that 
Mrs. Doolittle understands now that Snakes should 
not be killed. For many years I too killed Snakes 
on sight, simply because they startled me I think. 
Now they do not even startle me and I would no 
more think of killing a Snake than I would of 
killing my Great Dane companion and friend. 

The instinct to kill seems to be strong in the 
human race and it dies hard and does not gen- 
erally become extinct until we are advanced im 
years. I could give a little lecture on this sub- 
ject but will be content to excuse the human race 


by explaining that in primitive and pioneer times. 


the killing of animals as game was almost neces- 
sary for an existence. This does not apply now 
and the killing instinct should be eradicated from 
the human makeup as rapidly as possible, 
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Stapelia (Carrion Flower) 


This plant is a rampant grower and profuse bloomer as may be noted from the picture. 
The Flower is yellow-green, with spots of dark purple-brown. The odor is like carrion, but 


perceptible only at close quarters. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


’Tis December! ’Tis December! 

Boreas, the braggart boasts: 

Where he breathes the trees are standing 
Like a line of pallid ghosts. 


Y THIS time the trees are quite 

bare. No doubt you have col- 

lected a generous supply of the 
fallen leaves and so are prepared to 
provide winter-protection, after the 
ground freezes, to bulb and flower 
beds and to late-sown Spinach, Winter 
Onions and to other crops that will 
benefit by such a mulch. 


After freezing weather dig up and 
plant in moist soil or sand in the 
cellar, roots of Chicory and Rhubarb. 
In a few weeks the former will supply 
tender leaves for use in salads, and 
the latter tender stalks from which 
may be made delicious pies and sauces. 


Now that garden work is practically 
at an end, gather up the garden tools 
and store them safely under cover. 
Instead of littering the floor space of 
the storage shed, drive in a few nails 
or put up some hooks on which to hang 
up rakes, hoes and similar equipment. 


To lengthen the life of farm ma- 
echinery and improve its appearance, 
give the wearing parts a covering of 
grease or oil, and use some gay paint 
on the wooden handles before putting 
the tools away. This will also save 
time in the Spring when time is espe- 
cially valuable. 


Cold weather and snow are expected 
this month, so see that the snow shovel 
is in good repair. If when shovelling, 
the snow persists in sticking to the 
shovel, try heating the shovel and ap- 
plying a coat of paraffin. This coating 
will last for oyer an hour’s work. 


Do not remain indoors because the 
weather has become colder, or because 
there is snow upon the ground. Dress 
for the season and venture forth to 
enjoy the many beauties that delight 
the eye at this season, when Ever- 
greens and winter berries against the 
wintry background of snow make a 
picture well worth viewing. 


Plan to serve some kind of fruit 
daily. Eat Apples freely, of course. 
Oranges and other kinds of fresh 
fruits are now usually available in 
most localities. When fresh fruits 
are scarce or too expensive, dried 
fruits such as Peaches, Prunes, Apri- 
cots, Dates, Figs and Raisins may be 
used with benefit. 


Give the house plants proper atten- 
tion. See that they have plenty of 
air, water and warmth. If one has 
been careful not to keep over too many 


plants, their care should prove a pleas- 
ure, for by their means the family 
may enjoy summery indoor surround- 
ings while wintry weather reigns. 


Be careful not to give house plants 
too much water; at this season evapo- 
ration is less. Water the plants only 
when, upon examination, it is evident 
that the soil is dry, and then soak the 
soil thoroughly. A good way to supply 
water is to set the pot into a basin or 
other receptacle and let the soil ab- 
sorb as much moisture as it can take 
up. 


To have handsome, symmetrical 
specimens, it is often necessary to 
train house plants. To do this turn 
the pots at intervals so that all sides 
may have exposure to light and 
warmth. Pinch off all straggling or 
ill-shaped shoots. This will encourage 
branching and a more compact, well- 
balanced growth. 


For decorative situations, thrifty 
plants in artistic jardiniers are very 
effective, but have a care that the 
plants are not allowed to stand con- 
stantly in pools of water. Plants thus 
kept wet will surely have their roots 
damaged. Sometimes they may be in- 
jured so that the plant cannot be 
saved. 


At this time of the year, when flow- 
ers are so scarce, one naturally desires 
to keep cut flowers as long as possible. 
Change the water daily and put in a 
lump of charcoal to keep the water 
sweet and a piece of ice to keep the 
water from getting warm and stale. 
Fresh flowers are beautiful and whole- 
some, but stale flowers in stale water 
are an abomination. 


If you have evergreen trees on your 
place that are suitable for use as 
Christmas trees look them over to 
determine which one may be most 
easily spared to advantage. Often 
thinning out is of benefit to those 
that remain. If a tree can be trans- 
planted, it can be taken up, planted 
in a tub and after it has done service 
as a Christmas tree it may be set out 
where desired. If a Christmas tree is 
cut, it will keep fresh longer if planted 
in a tub of moist sand. 


When planning Christmas gifts re- 
member that a flower-loving friend or 
relative for whom it is difficult to 
make a selection is sure to appreciate 
a box of choice bulbs, some packets 
of seeds, or a book on flowers. By 
sending a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER you can give prac- 
tically twelve Christmas presents in 
one, and extend the Christmas spirit 
throughout the year. 
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Mysterious Mistletoe 


— the Twilight of the Gods it 

comes, the “Tree of Mist,” the mys. 
terious Mistletoe. It looks a fateful 
fatal plant, with its wan leaves and 
ghostlike berries, this “Bane Bush,” as 
folk of old called it. 

In Norse mythology, it was with a 
sprig of Mistletoe, flung at the bidding 
of wicked Loki, that Hodur, the bling 
god, slew Baldur the Beautiful. Ang 
for that crime Freya, Mother of Life 
set it apart, suspended between heaven 
and earth. 

The Druids saw the Mistletoe hang 
mystic, luminous, and worshipped it for 
that very strangeness, gathering it with 
many rites on the shortest day, Decem-. 
ber 21st. Caught, before it touched the 
ground, in the outspread robes of the 
Chief Druid, it was separated into smal] 
portions and divided amongst the wor. 
shippers, who carried it home and hung 
it over their house-doors, as a protec- 
tion against winter dangers. 

So here is one reason why Mistletoe 
finds a place in our homes at Christmas, 
But why do I—we—they—he and she 
kiss under it? 

Going back to the Norse legend, we 
find that Freya’s spell ordained that the 
“Kiss of Peace’? must be exchanged 
under the plant, to salve the woes which 
fell upon the world with Baldur’s death, 
and for this reason the Druid’s called it 
“All Heal.” 

Amongst the Franks, the plant was 
still regarded as a peacemaker. If mor- 
tal enemies met beneath the tree where 
the Mistletoe hung, a truce was declared, 
for no blood must be shed there. 

When Christianity spread northwards, 
the Church adopted and adapted many 
pagan rites, and, amongst others, it was 
long the Christianized practice to ex- 
change a “Kiss of Peace” under the Mis- 
tletoe, at a certain point in the service 
for Christmas Day. 

Yet, even so, it was looked upon as 
an uncanny plant. “Tree of the Cross” 
they call it in Brittany, and legend said 
that the Cross was made from Mistletoe- 
wood, when it grew as a forest tree, and 
that for this dis-service to mankind, it 
was condemned to be a thing apart. 

Soon the Mistletoe relapsed into 
paganism. It was banished from the 
churches, and from church decorations, 
yet it retained its potency as a “Kissing 
Bush.”’ That kissing was conducted as 
a joyous ceremony in Elizabethan days, 
when each swain, as he kissed, must 
pluck off a berry, and, when there were 
no more—why, no more kisses! 

A pale shadow of that old ceremon- 
ial kissing still survives; and even yet, 
at Christmas the Mistletoe hangs be- 
tween heaven and earth, in the glaring 
light of shops, in the moonshine of 
country orchards, a wistful strange 
plant, holding its own secrets and its 
own counsel—still mysterious. 


VIoLET M. METHLEY, (in Gardening 
Illustrated, English) 





Readers who have neglected Christ- 
mas selections for garden friends 
should wait no longer. Some useful 
suggestions may be found in our ad- 
vertising columns; including the 
vases, shears, bulbs, etc., offered as 
rewards for securing new subscrip- 
tions. A subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER is one of the very best of 
Christmas presents. Bulbs are also 


available with subscriptions. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


‘December 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE month of Holly, Mistletoe, 
| and Christmas Gifts. 

Each year one notices, at the 
approach of the hoiiday season, more 
homes where the decorations are to 
cheer the outsider as well as the 
family living within its walls. This 
is as it should be, and shows the un- 
selfish spirit. Why should all the 
beauty be hidden away; why not share 
it with others? Reason must be used 
in selecting outdoor ornaments and 
wreaths; perishable and frail flowers 
made of cotton or silk material would 
never survive a heavy rain, sleet or 
even snow. But there are any num- 
ber of dependable kinds from which 
to choose. 


When we think of the Christmas 
wreath on the front door, outside if 
you please, Holly with its red berries 
and tied with an enormous bow of red 
satin ribbon holds first place. Next 
comes the wreath of Cedar with clus- 
ters of Pine Cones gilded, silvered or 
bronzed as taste dictates. If one pre- 
fers a lighter-weight wreath, red 
Galax leaves may be used for a back- 
ground, with the Bittersweet vine to 
give the softening effect. Again the 
wreath may be made entirely of au- 
tumn leaves, seed pods, cones and dry 
flower-heads colored with dyes and 
gold paint. In the realm of artificial 
flowers there is a wide range, always 
keeping the thought of durability in 
view. Artificial Oak and Magnolia 
leaves, with bunches of Statice in any 
color one prefers, are popular. If one 
does not object to the combination of 
natural with the artificial, bunches of 
red Statice mixed with the dark green 
of Cedar makes a good looking com- 
bination. Artificial Holly berries 
used alone make a beautiful wreath, 
but not so lasting. 


Then there is the outdoor Christ- 
mas Tree to ornament the home 
grounds. These outdoor Christmas 
Trees on the front lawn, or on the 
front porch, or even on the porch roof 
are a joy to every passer-by. A small 
tree, not over five feet in height, is 
easily reached to decorate and, unless 
one wants something really elaborate, 
is a good size to select. Needless to 
add that these trees, no matter how 
small, must be securely anchored be- 
fore the lights and decorations are put 
in place. Colored balls in quantity, 
and strings of Cranberries furnish 
color for the day and are durable, 
lasting in good shape for the time 
needed. Strings of colored lights 
furnish illumination for the night. 
The electric light cord may extend 
from the porch light or, in the case 
of the trees on the porch roofs, it can 
come from one of the upstairs bed- 


rooms through a window lowered 
from the top as much as necessary to 
permit cord to pass through. 


The use of electricity for outdoor 
home decorating at the holiday season 
has become increasingly popular as 
well as elaborate. But if one desires 
something simple, strings of colored 
lights, twined among the shrubbery 
and in the door wreath, form a good 
effect. When we speak of colored 
lights we think of red and green; but 
too much red is not so effective as 
a combination of some red, twice as 
much green, softened or blended with 
a number of blue lights. Speaking 
of this color combination it is one 
that can be used to advantage in the 
making of wreaths of the artificial 
products. Yellow should be used spar- 
ingly, and the shade used must be the 
right one to go with the other colors 
without causing discord. 


The indoor Christmas Tree, bearing 
gifts, comes in, of course, for its full 
share of attention and ornamentation. 
It has come to be the custom of many 
people to have a tree that can be 
planted outdoors after it has served its 
gift-bearing purpose indoors. This is 
a far better practice than the whole- 
sale slaying of beautiful Evergreens 
that have taken years to grow. Go to 
the nurseries and select the kind of 
tree you think you would like to have 
on your grounds; better follow the 
nursery-man’s advice about this, for 
he will know about the future size 
of the tree and whether it will be suit- 
able. Having selected the tree, it will 
be sent with the roots balled and bur- 
lapped and may be stood in a tub or 
box filled with sand to hold it steady. 
It is advisable to have the hole dug 
in the ground all ready for the re- 
ception of the tree, after the removal 
of the gifts. Only a small per cent of 
these living Christmas Trees, so it is 
claimed, fail to grow; and everyone 
needs must agree that such an Ever- 
green on the lawn has an added charm 
and fascination about it that the ordi- 
nary trees fail to have. 


When your friend is a flower lover 
it isn’t difficult to select an appro- 
priate gift. Give books on flower 
growing; a subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER; a package of bulbs; 
a box of seed, and if you do not trust 
your own judgment, many seedmen 
are prepared for such requests and 
have One Dollar selections made up 
of different varieties of annual and 
perennial seeds. A perusal of the 
flower catalogues will help you in mak- 
ing a selection. A paid up member- 
ship in some Garden Club also makes 
a welcome. Garden tools offered in 
the advertising pages are also good. 
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This Poinsettia 


AST Christmas a Poinsettia-in a 
four-inch pot was given me. After 
the beautiful bracts fell and most of 
the stem dried up, I left it standing 
on my window box. About the first 
of April it began to grow green and 
presently two buds swelled and in a 
month began to start growth. It was 
repotted and planted in the garden; 
grew two stems, each nearly three feet 
tall, and in September it was brought 
into the house, put in a sunny window 
and kept thoroughly watered and 
warm. By November new bracts be- 
gan to start. 

Today, Dec. 4, these bracts on each 
branch have a spread of nearly twelve 
inches, and in the center of each the 
flowering buds are opening, triplet 
groups of five each, with one larger 
flower in the middle of the other 
fifteen; on each bud, which is pea- 
green with a crown of short hair-like 
blood-red petals, a green chalice holds 
its full cup of honey dew close to the 
gold-crowned stamens, no doubt to en- 
tice the pollen-mixing insects. As 
there are none in the house, I, in pity, 
have tried to substitute with a tiny 
splinter. 

All this is new to me, though it may 
be trite enough to many others who 
have acquaintance with the plant. 
The writer of the book of Ecclesiastes 
complains that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Surely he was no 
gardener! Seventy-one years have 
not yet given me time to catalog all 
the surprises that Nature affords. 
As Christmas is God’s gift to us of 
his own nature in his Son, our Lord; 
so a gift from Nature, the work of his 
own hands, was, and still is, the love- 
liest of gifts for me. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 




















Tritoma (Kniphofia) 
Variety,—Red Hot Poker 
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December in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





southern California for about 

six months has probably experi- 
enced that disagreeable natural phe- 
nomenon known locally as a “Sant’ 
Ana” wind. It is preceded by an op- 
pressive period of still dry heat and 
there is a great deal of electricity in 
the air. Then all at once the wind 
over on the desert in Eastern River- 
side and San Bernardino Counties 
picks itself up and proceeds west at a 
great rate. It roars through Santa 
Ana Cajion, across Orange County and 
after about twelve hours it blows it- 
self to rest in the Pacific Ocean, some- 
where near Santa Catalina Island. 
Being a desert wind it is very hot and 
takes up moisture like a sponge. It 
whirls a burden of sand, papers, 
tumbleweeds, leaves of Magnolia, 
Eucalyptus, Loquat, and in fact any- 
thing liftable high in air. Some peo- 
ple aver that when a “Sant’ Ana” gets 
up and really humps itself it picks 
up dornicks as large as the Rosetta 
Stone and carries them for miles, but 
as Mark Twain would say, “I think 
this is stretching it a mite.” Some- 
times it is extremely local and tra- 
verses a distinctly limited belt across 
Riverside and Orange Counties; at 
other times it is felt in Los Angeles 
and farther north as well as far down 
the southern coast. As one can ima- 
gine, it does great damage to tender 
growing things. After it is over and 
one has gone out and cleared away 
the debris of papers, weeds, sand, etc., 
deposited against hedges, fences, 
buildings and spot plants, then one 
should not delay but should start in 
to return to the growing things the 
moisture of which they have been 
robbed. Not only plenteous irrigation 
is necessary but a good sprinkling of 
the leaves and stalks to wash off the 
deposit of fine sand that clogs the 
stomata (breathing mouths.) Beside 
this there will be found many broken 
branches, flowers whipped to ribbons 
and plants canted over to leeward, all 
of which will need attention. Seed- 
lings, unless protected by upturned 
boxes, flower pots or the like will be 
blasted by the hot wind and a re- 
planting made necessary. Take it all 
in all, a “Sant’ Ana” is not a pleasant 
thing and I praise Allah that it oc- 
curs only about once in six or eight 
months. 


About this time secure a mixed 
packet of wild flower seeds and sow 
liberally wherever you have vacant 
space. If you own a vacant lot and 


A cnuthe who has sojourned in 


will plow it up and sow it to wild 
flowers, next Spring, when the flowers 
bloom, your neighbors will rise up 
and call you blessed. Mixtures of dif- 
ferent shades—yellow shades, red 
shades, blue shades—may be secured, 


also mixtures for sunny situations or 
shady places. 


Plant Tulips this month. I will 
reiterate that in Northern and Central 
California, Tulips perform as well as 
in the eastern states, but in Southern 
California not so good, and require the 
coolest situation possible,—which is 
usually on the north side of a dwelling 
or hedge. They must be planted eight 
inches deep in sandy soil to which 
blood and bone meal have been added. 
Beside the Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder Tulips there are lovely vari- 
eties not seen so often that are worth 
growing. The Lily-flowered, Rem- 
brandt, Parrot and Bizarre add greatly 
to the beauty of the Tulip section. A 
little wild Tulip from Asia Minor 
called Tulipa clusiana (also called 
Lady Tulip and Stick Candy Tulip) 
makes a spot of pink and white in the 
border, and is best planted in groups 
of fifteen or twenty-four interspersed 
among other things. Sylvestris, the 
sweet-scented wild yellow Tulip is 
cherished here in America by people 
who claim Albion as their birthplace, 
— is also a native of Eng- 
and. 


Lupins, perennial and annual, may 
be planted now. The seed should be 
soaked over night in fairly hot water 
and planted two inches deep and 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, where 
they are to remain. Lupin is fine for 
dry sunny banks that need covering. 
In Southern California the polyphyllus 
type does not thrive but in the north 
it does finely. 


The lowly Castor Bean is a very 
useful thing to cover unsightly spots 
in the yard and is said to discourage 
ground Squirrels and Gophers. They 
grow into veritable trees with trunks 
up to six inches in diameter and are 
useful for quick shade over chicken- 
runs, rabbit hutches and the like. 
They make some growth during the 
Winter but grow very rapidly during 
hot weather and withstand much 
drouth. One does not have to raise 
them from seed for any number of 
young plants may be found in the 
vicinity of the full-grown trees. There 
are perfect thickets of them along the 
Santa Ana River. These plants are 
not so plebian after all for some fine 
specimens of the bronze-leafed variety 
may be seen on the lawns of fine resi- 
dences hereabouts. They and the 
clumps of clashing Bamboos give a 
tropical aspect to most any scene. 


December is the month in which to 
perform all the odds and ends of jobs 
so that one may start the New Year 
with a clean slate. 


Dahlia tubers should be dug and 
stored this month, although there are 
many people who leave them in the 
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ground all year. Others mer i 
them and leave them on top y = 
ground to enjoy the sun and rain until 
next planting time. 


The lavish mauve bloom of t 
Dahlia is seen on all sides this monn 
After a Tree Dahlia is once planted 
it is best left alone for best results 
and soon becomes a giant in size, when 
some of its lower branches may be 
lopped off and thrust into the ground 
to half their length to start new ones 
The hedges of Tree Dahlias in’ Mexieg 
when in bloom must be a notable 
sight! 





Achillea—The Pearl 


ACHILLEA ptarmica, The Pearl, ig 

a most desirable hardy herbaceous 
perennial plant on account of the little 
care and attention it requires to en- 
able it to properly develop itself. It 
has a graceful habit of growth; pro- 
longed blooming season from July un- 
til far into the autumn months; and 
pure double-white flowers for cutting 
purposes, borne on long stems, about 


eighteen or twenty inches in length, 


It is a plant that is well adapted for 
cultivation in the rockery, mixed 
flower bed or border, where it will 
form large clumps or clusters of clean 
and attractive foliage from which the 
flower stems are thrown up from 
July until October, and if it is desired 
to use the flowers for cut flower work, 
the plants should be staked in order to 
keep the stems straight. Where the 
best results are desired the plants 
should be given an open, sunny situa- 
tion; a very deep, well enriched soil; 
and sufficient space in which to prop- 


erly develop themselves; and should ° 


be copiously watered during seasons 
of drought. 


Although this is a plant that seems 
to thrive where other plants fail to 
survive for any length of time, yet it 
will well repay any amount of care 
and attention that may be bestowed 
upon it. A light mulch of coarse 
littery manure should be given during 
the Winter, and when this is removed 
in the early Spring, let the ground be 
carefully stirred over and around the 
clump or cluster of plants, and a good 
top dressing of sheep manure given. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older clumps as soon 
as they start into growth in the 
Spring. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 





December closes the sixteenth vol- © 


ume of THE FLOWER GROWER as & 
Magazine, and I would call attention 
to the fact that not only does this 
volume contain a large number of 
pages of reading matter, but the 
further fact that it is of the most 
useful, inspirational, and valuable 
character to those who are interested 
in the worthwhile things and espe- 
cially those who are desirous of bet- 
tering their general outlook on life. 


December, 1999 : 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





Eagle Flasks as a Hobby 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


have a hobby, and it is quite in- 

teresting to study the collections 
made by different people. Perhaps 
more people have at some time during 
their life collected postage stamps 
than any other one thing. But stamps 
do not appeal to some at all and they 
collect pitchers perhaps, or fans, china 
dolis, coins, glass of a certain color or 
pattern, furniture, razors, vases, but- 
terflies, birds’ eggs, or any one of 
a multitude of things. The writer 
confesses a weakness for old salt 
dishes of which he has nearly 900 dif- 
ferent kinds. (see illustrations) 


Did you ever think of collecting old 
flasks having an Eagle blown on at 
least one side? A collection of these 
would be very interesting and would 
give one plenty of study and research 
for a long time to get a collection 
fairly complete. There are at least 
ninety kinds of various colors and 
sizes and a collection completed could 
be sold readily for a goodly sum. Such 
collections bring much more than the 
individual prices so it would well re- 
pay one for the time hunting for these 
bottles. A complete list of these would 
be too lengthy and wearying to give 
here but we will describe some of 
them to give you an idea of what the 
collection would consist. 

Probably the rarest one of the lot 
was made by the Kensington Glass 
Works and is a half-pint bottle, light- 
blue in color. It has an Eagle on a 
panel with head to the right, perched 
on a beaded oval with an olive branch 
and arrows. The reverse side has a 
cornucopia on a panel with the fol- 
lowing inscription, “E. Pluribus Unum, 
Kensington Glass Works, Philadel- 
phia.” If you can find this one you 
will have a good start for your col- 
lection of Eagles. At least ten other 
varieties of Eagle flasks were made 


[' IS well said that everyone should 


- by the same glass house. One of these 


in deep amber has a spread Eagle 
with head to right, perched on a 
beaded oval initialed “T. W. D.” Rays 
above the Eagle, five arrows and 
branch. Above is inscribed “E. Pluri- 
bus Unum” and on the sides “Adams 
and Jefferson, July 4, A. D. 1776” also 
“Kensington Glass Works, Philadel- 
phia.” Then on the reverse is a full 
face view of Washington in uniform. 
A very interesting bottle. Others by 
the same firm had on the reverse, a 
ship design, bust of LaFayette, tree 
in leaf, Masonic Arch surrounding a 
sheaf of rye, shovel, pitchfork and 
rake, with Fleur-de-lis below. 
Louisville, Ky., Glass Works had 
several varieties. Both pint and quart 


sizes are found in aquamarine color 
having a spread Eagle with head to 
right, ribbon from beak over head, 
shield covering breast, Eagle holding 
three arrows and olive branches. An 
oval panel is inscribed “Louisville, 
Ky.,” in two lines. On the reverse is 
“Glass Works.” Another five pint size 
has the arrows in the right claw and 


the olive branches in the left. Others © 





Typical Eagle Flasks 


have some slight differences in the 
details. 

The New England Glass Co. made 
three varieties all with spread Eagle 
to left, ribbon over head, three ar- 
rows and olive branches. The initials 
“N. E. G. Co.” is below the oval. The 
reverse picture is a Masonic Arch with 
small sunburst and square with com- 
pass, triangle with “G” and small rays 
around. Twenty bricks in pavement. 
On the right side is eight stars and 
a half-moon. On the left side, skull 
and cross-bones, trowel and sunburst. 
On the right side on the pavement is 
a beehive. This is in the pint size and 
is found in both clear glass and a 
light green color. 

An American Eagle with head fac- 





Salt dishes from the author’s collection 
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ing to the left, surrounded with 
thirteen stars is found on pint amber 
colored flasks and also on pint and 
quart sizes in blue. They have “Ra- 
venna” on a ribbon below which is an 
anchor and rope. “Glass Company” 
below. 

Stoddard, N. H., produced one hay- 
ing an Eagle with shield on breast, 
perched on arrows and branch with 
ribbon, head to left. In an oval is 
“Stoddard, N. H.” It is pint size and 
deep amber in color. 

Zanesville, Ohio, produced one with 
the Eagle on both sides. It has head 
to right, a branch in beak and a small 
shield on breast. It grasps three ar- 
rows and one side is inscribed “Zanes- 
ville, Ohio” in two lines. This by the 
way is one of the cheapest ones. 

Coffin & Hay of Hammonton, N. J., 
have eight varieties to their credit. 
A quart size aquamarine flask has a 
spread Eagle facing left with shield 
and thirteen stars above an olive 
branch on each side of the shield. On 
the reverse is a narrow bunch of 
grapes. Another variety has a large 
bunch of grapes and another, a stag 
on the reverse. An interesting one 
has a flag with twenty stars on the 
reverse with the inscription “For our 
Country.” This is of the pint size. 
Another has eighteen stars and still 
another has thirteen stars. 

From Pittsburg, Pa., came a quart 
flask, iridescent aquamarine with 
spread Eagle on top of a monument 
facing to the right. A tree stands 
on each side of the monument with 
a bird in each tree while below the 
monument is inscribed “Continental.” 
On the reverse is an Indian with bow 
shooting at a bird in a leafless tree on 
the left. There is a dog between the 
Indian and the tree. 

From Baltimore comes a half pint, 
aquamarine with Eagle facing right 
perched on arrows and a beaded oval 
with ten stars above. On the reverse 
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is a bust of Taylor with the inscrip- 
tion of “Rough and Ready.” 

Adams Glass Co.;—Quart and pint 
sizes in deep amber with a spread 
Eagle holding a ribbon and perched 
on arrows and olive branch. The 
ribbon has “A. & Co.” inscribed upon 
it. On the reverse is a large shield, 
clasped hands, seven bars, an oval, 
thirteen stars, “Union,” with a large 
olive branch on each side. 

An entirely different Eagle is found 
on a quart size, golden amber color, 
which has an Eagle in flight with a 
ribbon in its beak extending through 
a shield with branch below. The in- 
scription on the ribbon is “E. Wormser 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pa.” On the re- 
verse is thirteen stars, “Union” and 
a large shield with clasped hands. 
There is also a branch on each side of 
the shield. 

One inscribed “Waterford” is differ- 
ent as the Eagle is perched on four 
arrows. Other Eagle flasks have on 
the reverse side, bust of Columbus, 
bust of Jackson, “New London” with 
anchor and rope, clasped hands in 
shield with thirteen bars and thirteen 
stars, bust of LaFayette with Masonic 
Arch, etc. 

A fairly complete list of flasks is 
given in Buckley’s book “Antiques and 
their History.” I am sure you would 
find the collecting of Eagle flasks an 
interesting and profitable pursuit but 
if you are not interested in flasks, 
then choose some other object and 
make a collection of your own choice. 





Garden Pinks and Carnations 


poceans over the garden lately has 
brought out the good qualities of 
some of the old plants of Dianthus, par- 
ticularly those of the well-known China 
Pinks and Carnations. Those who have 
moist ground or means of watering in 
dry weather will indeed appreciate this 
family of plants, as the delightful odor 
of the flowers always causes them to be 
loved by all. Even among the Annual 
Pinks there is a very large variety of 
colors from pure white to the deepest 
crimson, and many of the most beauti- 
fully marked with annular rings and all 
kinds of shadings and hues. While not 
so large or strong-growing as_ the 
monthly Carnations or the hardy garden 
Carnations they are so easily grown 
from seed that the ordinary amateur 
finds little trouble or care in their 
growth, and as a cut flower they will al- 
ways hold their own and speak for them- 
selves. There are so many good varie- 
ties that it is impossible to name them 
all in detail but a few of the best are 
Chinensis flora plena, Heddewigii flora 
plena, Fireball, Morning Cloak, Lucifer 
and Nobilis, while among the hardy per- 
ennial varieties are the different colors 
of Plumarius and also the new hybrid 
Sweet William, said to be a cross be- 
tween the two families. Then there is 
the old-fashioned Double Crimson of the 
hardy perennial type and a host of 
others too numerous to mention, but all 
worth growing, and will well repay the 
flower lover for the little care and atten- 
tion they require. 


H. W. HAtes, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Editorial Notes 


F THE readers of THE FLOWER 

GROWER had tuned in on station 
A.P. about two o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 20th they would have 
heard the twittering songs of a whole 
yardful of Pine Warblers. The ad- 
vance agent arrived about eleven 
o’clock and alighted on a twig directly 
in front of me and not ten feet dis- 
tant. He was perfectly fearless and 
we regarded each other with mutual 
interest. After a moment he flew 
away, and I called our long-suffering 
president, who knows Birds much 
better than I do, and whose patience 
is inexhaustible, and told her of the 
little Bird with a “greenish, yellowish, 
brownish back,” yellow breast shading 
to nearly white below, and with two 
white wing bars. Not recognizing it 
from my somewhat amateurish de- 
scription she looked it up in her books 
and decided that it was the Pine 
Warbler. Two or three hours later 
I noticed an unusual amount of bird 
music and on going out found a flock 
of the tiny Birds had taken possession 
of a thicket and an old Spruce tree on 
an adjoining lot and were singing 
with all their small might. Evidently 
they “spilled” over onto the surround- 
ing territory for the music came from 
every side, but they were so small and 
so near the color of the yellow-green 
foliage that I could seldom distinguish 
them except when in motion. One 
female followed the example set by 
the male earlier in the day and posed 
for inspection, appearing on this near 
view to be a rather uniform yellow- 
ish-green, but having the white wing 
bars that seem to be a distinguishing 
mark. 

Their song is somewhat similar to 
the Goldfinch’s but is not so loud and 
they show no signs of nervousness 
when singing for strangers. Appar- 
ently they are night travellers for 
though they sang until dark on the 
day of their arrival, next morning 
they were gone, and the Robins, Cat- 
birds and Wood Thrush had the stage 
to themselves. A. P. 


When in doubt as to the pronun- 
ciation of plant names, help can some- 
times be found in a good botany; this 
being especially true of our native 
plants. One would hardly expect to 
find new-fangled high-bred hybrids 
there, but the family names of their 
lowly ancestors, if native Americans 
or naturalized citizens of long-stand- 
ing will be, in all probability. Many 
gardeners voice the sentiment that if 
all the garden magazines would give 
less space to matters foreign to the 
garden, and more to some of these 
perplexing problems, it would be a 
distinct gain. 

“Troubles a ton or troubles an ounce 
Trouble is what you make it 


And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only the way you take it.” 


That the Garden Club fever is 
spreading very rapidly over the land 
is evidenced by the number of state 
federations. The 1929 Year Book of 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State gives a list of sixteen such or- 
ganizations, with a membership of 
from 10 to 77 clubs. Besides these, 
non-federated clubs are dotted all 
over the land. Unfortunately most 
of the latter do not yet realize the 
strength gained by working with 
others, nor do they feel that they have 
something to give to the general good. 
Even a modest little club can con- 
tribute many a helpful donation, if 
it will. Too often club members fail 
to realize the value of joining a feder- 
ation because they feel no material 
benefit from so doing. Value received 
is not all that counts in this world, nor 
is it even the major portion. 





Useful Hints for December 


ly THERE any actual work to be 
done in the garden in December? 
Yes, even in this snow-swept section 
of the Earth, December does not al- 
ways bring real Winter, particularly 
the early part of the month. For two 
or three years past, winter weather 
has held off until well along toward 
the real first day of Winter, Decem- 
ber 21st. Last year there were t00 


many warm spells, off and on through 
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November, to make the final covering 
of Roses and many of the semi-hardy 
perennials safe. During such times 
they were apt to become over-heated 
and thus suffer as much or more than 
from cold. One must try to use 
judgment and be governed by the sea- 
son as it is, not as it is supposed to be. 

All final cleaning up and covering 
should be finished before the ground 
freezes “for keeps” and snow comes 
to stay. When all is over and your 
pets are as comfortable as you can 
possibly make them, you can heave a 
sigh of comfort and settle down to 
enjoying gardens in books. For three 
months at least, most of the garden- 
ing will have to be done in the house 
with books and magazines. If you 
have no new books on the subject, 
don’t worry; hours and hours of solid 
pleasure and profit are to be obtained 
in going over again back numbers of 
any good magazines pertaining to gar- 
dening. It is amazing how much one 
is able to forget of articles read a 
year or two ago. In fact only a few 
months is enough to make refreshing 
the memory necessary. 


December is the first month in 
which the Birds are liable to need 
special care. The sad part however 
is, that unless you gave the feathered 
folk an urgent invitation in the shape 
of food supplies, early in the season, 
they may pass your garden by during 
the Winter, as an unlikely spot to 
visit in time of need. Melon seed 
saved during the Summer makes a 
very welcome addition to the larder 
now. Perhaps it might be well to put 
it through the meat chopper as that 
would make it easily accessible. The 
skins or perhaps one should call them 
shell are pretty hard. 


It might be well to protect your 
Pool from danger of cracking by plac- 
ing a stake of fairly good thickness 
so that it will rise above the surface 
of the water. When thick ice forms 
and expands it will push up the sides 
of the stake thus relieving some of the 
extra pressure on the concrete. Other- 
wise the Pool needs no attention dur- 
ing the Winter. Some people try cov- 
ering it with boards but usually dis- 
cover after a year or two that it is 


- wasted energy. It is wise however if 


the Pool is in a location where, after 
it is covered with snow there would 
be danger of walking into it, to put 
up a guard of wire netting. Of course 
no harm would result from walking 
over it when the snow is deep and 
hard, but let it thaw a bit, wet feet 
might prove somewhat unpleasant. 


House plants surely seem to succeed 
best when they are watered from be- 
low, not by pouring water onto the 
dirt. Also insect pests are much more 
effectively kept in abeyance, if the 
saucer, which should be wide and deep, 
is always full of water. Experience 
is the best teacher, so try both ways 
and learn for yourself which is the 
better. 


Flower 4 
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The Lawn; and Shrub-Planting 


BY CARRIE S. KEIM 


E WOULD all like to beautify 

our homes and make them more 

attractive; but our efforts to 
plant around our grounds are some- 
times disappointing to us because we 
plant without a plan. Regardless of 
the size of the grounds, certain simple 
rules should receive careful consider- 
ation before any work is attempted. 

An appearance of spaciousness is 
produced by a smooth unbroken lawn. 
Even the most modest place is en- 
hanced by a continuous expanse of 
greensward. A little thought in the 
placing of the house will also help. 
On a narrow lot, the house should be 
placed to one side, so as to afford as 
large an open space as possible for 
planting and lawn. 

Generally speaking, straight lines, 
both in plantings and in drives or 
walks should be avoided; but when- 
ever a drive or walk is made to curve, 
some excuse must be apparent for the 
curve. A tree or clump of shrubs will 
provide a good excuse for such a curve 
and will give the effect of the walk 
having been built around it. Abrupt 
angles and corners should also be 


avoided. Avoid straight lines as well 
in making the borders whether of per- 
ennials or shrubs, or both, making the 
outline where the border meets the 
lawn, of graceful curves. 

On small city lots, however, the 
walks should be the shortest distance 
between two points, namely, the out- 
side walk and the door-step. Likewise 
it would be pure folly to construct 
an automobile drive in any other man- 
ner than to have it go directly from 
the street to the garage in a straight 
line. These straight lines can be 
somewhat overcome by planting the 
border which runs parallel with the 
drive, in groups, so that irregular 
lines are produced. 

Shrubs are as much a part of the 
well-balanced garden as the lawn or 
flower borders. Many of them are as 
decorative as any ornamental foliage 
plant, while others are highly useful 
for cut flowers, and a well-arranged 
planting presents an attractive appear- 
ance throughout the entire year. 

Shrubs have many uses; such as a 
dividing line between the flower and 
the vegetable garden, or between the 
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A RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 


The Summer House illustrated is made from rough fir or cedar 
poles, and the roof of rough lumber, covered with cedar bark or 
thatched with straw. Straw bottle protectors are often used for 
this purpose. The interior is finished with dressed lumber. 

In making Rustic Summer Houses, Furniture, etc., it is often 
difficult to make neat joints. If a round wood chisel is used this 
will make a much neater job. All the necessary cuts for making 
the summer house are shown in the illustration. When finished 
it can be covered with suitable climbing plants. 


THOMAS SHEWARD 
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lawn and uncultivated land beyond; as 
background to a flower border; for 
hiding an unsightly building, fence or 
foundation; or they may be planted in 
a mixed shrubbery border. 
Boundaries are defined either by the 
use of hedges or borders of shrubbery. 
The informal shrubbery border is rap- 
idly gaining in favor at the expense of 
the more formal hedge for this pur- 
pose. A selection can be made from 
the great variety of shrubs available, 
which will provide blossoms of various 
colors from early Spring until late 
Fall. In planting shrubs, group sev- 
eral of a kind together, using larger 
sorts where an unpleasant view is to 
be screened, and flanking them with 
smaller kinds. Clumps of Evergreens 
here and there in the shrubbery give 
variety and contrast, and in the Win- 
ter they add a desirable note of color. 
Rarely should a shrub be planted 
singly. Single planting sometimes 
has its use, but the grouping of shrubs 
should be the common practice. Some 
skill and art are necessary in the 
judicious massing of shrubs, and some 
known facts relative to the growth of 
the plants are necessary. It used to 
be the practice to group the shrubs in 
such a way that the taller-growing 


ones always formed the extreme 
border and the smaller shrubs were 
placed in the front, so that a more or 
less uniform growth of foliage was 
the result. Do we ever find such an 
arrangement of shrubs in Nature? 
If we desire to have our places look 
natural, natural ways of planting 
should be used. Strive to group the 
planting so that irregular lines are 
produced. Interplant shrubs of vary- 
ing heights and do not place all tall- 
growing or all low-growing shrubs to- 
gether, so that they produce distinct 
uniform lines of foliage. This does 
not mean that one plant should be 
alternated with another, but groups 
of one kind should be massed with 
groups of another kind. 

There are several well-defined places 
where shrubs and ornamental plants 
should be located to produce the best 
effect, as: 1—Grouping or massing 
along the border; 2—grouping near 
the centers of curves in walks and 
roads; 3—grouping in the angle of 
two walks or roads; 4—planting along 
the foundations. From this you will 
see that, A—keep the lawn center 
open; B—plant in masses; C—that to 
avoid straight lines is the a, b, c of 
landscape gardening. 
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Dahlias in New Jersey 
BY JOHN G. ENCK, (In Rural New-Yorker) 


T THE present writing there are on 
my desk 14 Dahlia catalogs. If 
there is a more absorbing and fas- 

cinating collection of literature I have 
not yet seen it. These catalogs have 
been compiled at a great cost of money 
and labor, and are the result of years 
of careful study and experimentation. 
Some of them are profusely illustrated 
with attractive pictures. The splendid 
reproductions in color will, no doubt, 
bring in orders enough to pay for them- 
selves many times. These catalogs also 
contain a mine of information that the 


amateur Dahlia grower cannot afford to . 


be without. 


After many evenings spent in the 
study of this -literature I wonder how 


anyone iS to make a selection if he is at - 


all limited as to experience, money, or 
garden space. When you have read the 
alluring descriptions you want every 
flower mentioned. The more you read 
the less~you know what ® choose from 
these tempting and bewildering lists. 
For those who do not know what to buy 
I should like to describe a few Dahlias 
which I have grown in my own garden, 
and am personally acquainted with. 
There are plenty of others that are quite 
as good, but the 16 I am mentioning will 
give the gardener a great variety of 
color and form. I have chosen only the 
flowers that have long, stiff, erect stems. 

Of the Decorative Dahlias, Jersey 
Beauty heads the list. This is one of 
the most satisfactory Dahlias ever 


grown, and is widely advertised just 
now. The color is a pure rose pink. No 
garden should be without it. Mrs. I. de 
Ver Warner is another splendid flower, 
being a deep mauve-pink. You will like 
Trentonian also. It is a blending of old 
gold, amber and coppery bronze, with a 
reddish bronze center. The bloom is 
large, on a fine strong stem. Of similar 
growth is Mephistopheles. It is rich ruby 
red, the petals tipped with gold. Sequoia 
Gigantea is a fine, large, yellow flower. 
Champagne is of rare coloring, a lovely 
golden shade with a hue of iridescent 
chamois suffused with pink. I am afraid 
no description can do it justice. It must 
be seen. Another flower of unusual color- 
ing is Robert Treat, a beautiful shade of 
American Beauty Rose. 

The formation of the Cactus Dahlia is 
quite distinct from the Decorative. Of 
this group Amber Glow has been a favor- 
ite in our family. It is a bright yellow 
shading to pale orange at the center. 
Ambassador is a flower of enormous size, 
a soft yellow bluff shaded salmon pink. 
The stem of this Dahlia is particularly 
good. Another good one is F. W. Fel- 
lows, a large bloom with straight, narrow 
petals, the color an unusual terra cotta. 
Countess of Lonsdale, with its coral rose 
blossoms, made a brilliant spot in last 
Summer’s garden. The plant was cov- 
ered with bloom all the season. The 
flower is rather smaller than the others 
I have mentioned, but it is popular be- 
cause of its free blooming habit and 
cheerful color. Among the Hybrid Cac- 
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tus Dahlias, Gladys Sherwood is leader 
with its immense pure white flown 

the same fine formation is Mrs. Ethel F 
T. Smith, a creamy white shaded to 
lemon yellow at the center. This is one 
of the largest Cactus Dahlias I have ever 
raised. Jean Chazot, also known as Ga 

Paree, is a golden bronze, heightened rs 
a suffusion of nasturtium red. 7 

While the Show Dahlia has los 
of its popularity, one man of lata 
ioned tastes chose Anna Rehorst as his 
favorite out of about 50 varieties that ] 
had. Anna Rehorst is a perfectly formed 
flower of deep purple shade. Another 
fine flower of this class is Deelighted, 9 
huge bloom of pure white. If you wish 
something in the way of novelty get Jay- 
seedee. This is a beautiful ball-shaped 
flower of soft reddish violet striped and 
speckled with rich, deep red. 

Tubers of all the varieties I have men. 
tioned may be purchased at a moderate 
price and the investment will pay divyi- 
dends. Get three or four catalogs from 
reliable dealers and compare them. The 
little Pompon Dahlias are very inexpen- 
sive. They bloom freely and are the 
finest for cut flowers. 

If one has more money to spend there 
are many new Dahlias, introduced within 
the past year or two, that are well worth 
having. Among these are Kathleen Nor- 
ris, the outstanding Dahlia at all the 
1928 shows; Yellow Beauty, similar in 
growth to Jersey Beauty; Jane Cowl, a 


1927 prize winner; City of New York, | 


Waldheim Sunshine, Galli-Curci, Eagle 
Rock Jewel, Eagle Rock Beauty, My 
Maryland, and Sanhican’s Nymph. I 
might continue indefinitely. Since these 
Dahlias are new and not yet grown in 
large quantities the price of the tubers is 
very high. However, one may buy at half 
price green plants that will give quite as 
satisfactory results. 

I might write at some length on the 
culture of Dahlias, but if you have se- 
cured a few good catalogs you may find 
full cultural directions in them. Exhibi- 
tion Dahlias are within the reach of all, 
but you must work to get them. Never 
think you can get something for nothing. 
I have no patience with those persons 
who just put Dahlias in the ground and 
let them grow. I live with my flowers, 
constantly cultivating, fertilizing, and 
watching for pests. I am repaid with 
immeasurable health and happiness. 

To obtain large blooms disbudding is 
absolutely essential. The buds appear in 
groups of three. The side buds should be 
pinched off, leaving only the terminal 
bud to develop. When the plants branch 
excessively it is necessary to remove 
some of the shoots, leaving not more 
than two to grow. As the flower bud 
develops, side shoots appear on the stem. 
These should be pinched out when large 
enough to handle. This should be done 
the whole length of the stalk, leaving the 
lowest pair to grow and form later flow- 
ers. In this way the length of the flower 
stem can be controlled. 

Dahlia blooms should be cut in the 
early morning or evening. The stems 
should be placed for a few minutes in 
about two inches of almost boiling water. 
They may then be placed in cold water. 
When they begin to wilt the ends of the 
stems may be cut off and the flowers 
freshened by another hot-water treat- 
ment. 

As a last word I urge you to secure 
several catalogs from good growers be 
fore buying Dahlias. Attend Dahlia 


shows, or better yet, see the different 
varieties growing. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Is There a Clean Dust? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


AM one of the world’s hosts of 
I human beings who is compelled to 

avoid breathing air where dust is 
flying. Road dust and house dust are 
two kinds that send me to bed with a 
sore throat and bronchitis that the 
persuasion of the best physician can- 
not induce to leave me in statu quo in 
less than a week’s time. 

Six years ago, I engaged a tall raw- 
bone negro to remove the soil beneath 
my house to make room for a hot air 
furnace. A house that has been 
erected about forty years before it 
became fashionable to use furnaces 
for heating is unlikely to be con- 
veniently set on brick pillars that will 
make it easy to carve out with pick 
and shovel a hole that will fit a 
furnace. Pillars may always be ex- 
pected to be set at the wrong places. 

My soil is a pumpkin-colored clay, 
and so compact that it takes water 
many days to percolate through. It is 
the kind that the roots of Blackjacks 
and Post Oaks like to finger about in, 
I suppose, because other trees regard 
life too short even for a tree to under- 
take such a tedious task. 

It happened that the work was be- 
gun in June in the midst of a very 
rainy season. So much water had 
fallen that the clay beneath the floor 
was so wet that it had the consistency 
of putty. 

The mattock and pick bit it out by 
the mouthful, and it was so adhesive 
that the strength of gravity could not 
pull it off. 

Limestone ledges stretched lazily 
and securely through it which the 
negro had to break off piece by piece 
with a sledge hammer. That psy- 
chology might lessen the labor in re- 
moving the stones, I tried to show 
the negro that the place where he was 


working was once the ocean bed, and 
that the limestone ledges were formed 
of fossilized marine animals. 

The average negro is usually inter- 
ested in animals. I proved to my own 
satisfaction that the negro is a closer 
observer of lesser animal life than is 
his white neighbor, a few years ago, 
by carrying on a two-mile tramp down 
town each morning, a Katydid, a 
Devil’s Riding Horse, a Cicada, a 
Spider, a Newt, or other smaller crea- 
ture. I passed about a third as many 
negroes as whites but the former in- 
variably halted and made inquiry con- 
cerning the creature, while none of 
the white folks took notice of any- 
thing I held in my hands. 

The negro laborer seemed to forget 
that he was laboring to make room for 
a furnace, but that he was mining for 
fossilized sea animals. Two hours 
later he sent a rush order for my pres- 
ence, whereupon I was informed by 
the greatly excited unbleached Ameri- 
can that he had uncovered a “philoso- 
phized whale!” It was nothing more 
that a smooth limestone rock that was 
shaped like a whale. 

Four days he labored before finish- 
ing the excavation. He could do noth- 
ing but pile the pieces of stiff clay into 
heaps, since they refused to be broken 
up and spread out. 

Four years afterwards with shovel 
and pick I went beneath the house to 
spread out the once stiff wet clay that 
the negro left stacked in huge pyra- 
mids. I was seeking bodily exercise. 
The clay pieces were still intact, but 
as dry as a chip, and every time I 
struck them with my shovel they 
crumbled to pieces like lime when it 
is being slaked. The mass was as dry 
as powder, and was easily spread out 
with a shovel. The clay was still clean 














A Boy and a Dog in a dusty road, know little and care less about dust-germs 
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and bright and looked wholesome. But 
as I plied the shovel the disintegration 
of the clods brought a dense fog of 
dust which I was compelled to breathe. 
It was so interesting to study the clods 
of clay, many of which had been pene- 
trated from adventurous fig roots that 
I was ready to quit work when I 
shuddered to think of the dust that I 
had carelessly breathed. I waited two 
days, but no ill effects set up. Then 
I took another half day and completed 
the task, working again in the dense 
dust. This second day’s work gave 
the dust an opportunity to send me to 
bed; again it had not ill effects. 


Should I pass through a room where 
the walls are being cleaned, or travel 
along a dusty road in an automobile, 
a few moments of breathing in such 
a place I fall an easy victim to the 
germs that overpower me. 

So it seems from my experience 
above related that, despite the fact, 
germs of an ill nature are supposed 
to permeate space, must have certain 
conditions, or a certain amount of 
time to get fixed in such matter. If 
not, I wonder how it is they were not 
present in the clods that lay so long 
beneath my home? Much of the clods 
were converted into dust, but had no 
time to do any hobnobbing with dan- 
gerous germs before I breathed it. 





Random Notes from Nature 


A Magnolia grandiflora growing in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, was reported 
to me to still be in bloom on September 
first, after having been blossoming 
throughout the Summer. Does any 
FLOWER GROWER reader have a similar 
record to report? 


All Sharks are not meat-eaters, 
Some of them feed on sea vegetation. 
They lay their eggs in horny cases, 
which are highly prized by ocean- 
bathers, who know them by the name 
of “Purses.” A Shark is the only 
fish that can blink an eye! 


A man reports to me a very amus- 
ing observation he made of a Squirrel’s 
ability to tell sound Hickory nuts 
from faulty ones. He says the 
Squirrels discovered his pile of scaly- 
barks on his back porch. One day a 
Squirrel approached, picked up a nut, 
rolled it about a few times in his 
nimble paws, and then laid it aside. 
The second nut, after rolling in a 
similar manner, was accepted and he 
carried it away. The next Squirrel 
that came for nuts picked up the same 
nut that was rejected by the first 
Squirrel and after rolling it about in 
his paws, laid it aside, but carried the 
next one away. This aroused the 
man’s curiosity, and on examination, 
he was unable to tell the rejected nut 
from the others, but on. hitting it a 
blow with the hammer, he learned 
something the Squirrels had found 
out simply from holding it,—it was 
faulty! How do the Squirrels come 
by this knowledge? 
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Some Humorous Experiences 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


of mere dry facts. There is 

humor, there is pathos, there is 
poetry, there is tragedy; and every- 
thing else to be found in Nature. 
Some people never take Nature seri- 
ously, others will be moved to rever- 
ence, but most folks are at times 
guilty of making incorrect observa- 
tions. 

One morning I was disturbed from 
my usual literary work by a woman; 
who, despite my housekeeper’s insist- 
ence that I was not to be disturbed 
while at work, pleaded that she had a 
matter of grave importance, where- 
upon it was agreed that I should be 
called to the telephone. The conversa- 
tion developed the fact that the in- 
quirer was the recipient of a Cham- 
elion and she desired that I furnish 
her a menu for a well-balanced ration 
for a Lizard! 

My next caller was perfectly willing 
to wait until the afternoon for a con- 
versation. He was a high school boy 
who was planning to go on a frog hunt 
that evening. Some one had disturbed 
his peaceful mind by telling him that 
frog legs eaten at that time of the 
year would cause ptomaine poisoning. 
I do not know whether he caught the 
gist of my punnish answer or not, but 
he seemed to take it rather seriously 
when I told him that there was no 
danger of ptomaine poisoning so long 
as he did not eat the frog’s toes! 


A business man later on called to 
tell me that he was much interested in 
a discussion of mine on the subject of 
Daddy-long-legs. He had a _ vivid 
recollection of both sense and scent 
of these happy-go-lucky fellows which 
trespassed over his facial property 
while he was asleep. When he awoke, 
he declared that his face was so 
saturated with such an offensive odor 
that he was convinced that this crea- 
ture should be classified with the Pole- 
cat! 


One day when a man in my audience 
heard me mention the name of the 
Stink Bug, he interrupted me by ask- 
ing if I knew whether the “stink” 
of this insect had been analyzed. It 
was his opinion that if the Govern- 
ment could manufacture the same sort 
of gas, that it would be far superior 
to anything that has ever been em- 
ployed, even in the late War! 

When I dwelt a moment on the 
Mocking Bird, a minister spoke up 
and declared that he could not quite 
understand why the Birds that the 
Mocker imitated did not rise up and 
give him a flogging! 

Among the specimens that I carried 
with me was a female Devil’s Riding 
Horse, or Mantis. When I had fin- 
ished the story of this friend of ours, 
I told them about her pasting a case 
containing her eggs on the wall in my 
study at home, and that the eggs 


‘Te life of a naturalist is not one 


would hatch the following Spring. 
Before I left the meeting, I presented 
the Mantis to the secretary of the or- 
ganization under whose auspices the 
lecture was given. A woman became 
much distressed at my apparent 
cruelty in separating the Devil’s Rid- 
ing Horse from her eggs, for she was 
unable to comprehend just how it 


would be possible for the insect’s eggs 
to hatch unless the mother Ridin, 
Horse hovered them as a hen deat 
- nest = eggs! 

few days later in giving a 
before a Men’s Club at a large a 
town church, I told them of a certain 
flower that I had observed furnishin 
a nectar that sometimes intoxicates a 
bee. The next morning I was called 
to the ’phone by at least two members 
of that congregation to learn the name 
and address of the wild flower that 
produced such tempting nectar, 





An Upper Berth or Fratricide 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


you have fussed a little over hav- 

ing to take an upper berth in a 
Pullman coach. But, if you knew that 
to occupy a lower berth would bring 
danger of being literally devoured by 
some fellow passenger, you would 
surely insist on having an upper berth 
at all costs. Fortunately, man meat 
eaters are able to distinguish between 
their brothers, and hogs, and cattle, 
and sheep. ; 


If you have a Grapevine growing 
somewhere about your real estate, the 
chances are you have observed a num- 
ber of insects sleeping in upper berths, 
simply because a lower one would 
mean that they would likely be eaten 
alive by their own brothers and sis- 
ters. 


You know what the leaves of Grape- 
vines look like, of course. You have 
seen a queer-looking growth on the 
leaves that resemble some sort of 
fungus, a cluster of five or more, small 
silken poles, standing upright. Each 
pole bears a tiny silken ball on its top. 
The poles are quite flexible, and bend 
readily to every breeze that blows, 
but they are sufficiently durable that 
when the winds cease they straighten 
up. 
These little silken poles represent 
one of the most wonderful expressions 
of ingenuity in the insect world. 

There is a marvelously pretty 
winged creature known as the Lace- 
wing Fly which may be seen most any 
Summer on Grapevines or other plants 
infested with plant lice. Her name 
is sufficiently descriptive. She is car- 
nivorous and so are her children. 
When she is ready to deposit her eggs, 
instead of pasting them flat on the 
surface of the leaves as many insects 
do, she mounts each one on an indi- 
vidual, slender, silken pole. 

When the proper date arrives for 
the birth of her children, each one 
emerges from the ball, and climbs 
down the pole to the leaf. It is a 
hungry creature and sets out immedi- 
ately to find food. The mother is wise 
to place the poles as near good feeding 
ground as possible, and plant lice are 
usually plentiful at the time her chil- 
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dren are born. So the newly hatched 
Lacewings do not travel far until they 
find hosts of plant lice which they 
begin to slay and eat. 

If the mother failed to erect the 
poles, and pasted her eggs on the leaf, 
when her children hatched, they would 
not likely recognize their own broth- 
ers, and might devour each other. 
The mother Lacewing instinctively 
knows the disposition of her children, 
and by taking these precautions, she 
preserves their lives, and compels each 
one to go in search of plant lice in- 
stead of committing fratricide. 

Before the Lacewing children de- 
velop wings they remind me of minia- 
ture army tanks, and the comparative 
name fits them fairly well, for they 
are quite destructive to small harmful 
insect life. 

When you observe these silken poles 
standing on the foliage of the Grape 
leaves, remember that it is Nature’s 
plan to save them from destruction, 
and to enable the plant to mature a 
crop of Grapes. 





Wise Sea Lion 


Anyone who has ever watched a 
trained Sea Lion is soon aware that it 
is an animal of rare intelligence. The 
wild animal appears to have brains and 
is not afraid to use them, as is shown 
by the recent newspaper account of the 
six months-old pup that climbed aboard 
the port gangway of the Navy hospital 
ship, the “U. S. S. Relief,” for special 
treatment. 

According to Commander D. M. Wood, 
who was in charge of the vessel at the 
time, the sea rover not only selected a 
hospital ship but actually climbed up the 
patient’s gangway by himself, the lower 
platform of which was nearly two feet 
above the water. At first he was chased 
off, but when he still persisted, an ex- 
amination was made and the surgeon 
discovered a deep cut, probably made by 
a boat propeller, just back of the left 
flipper of the seal invalid. 

The cut was then cared for, and the 
patient swam off, though he later re- 
turned for a friendly call of thanks, to 
the great interest of the bluejackets, as 
well as the medical staff of the “sick 
bay” on board the floating hospital. 


ETHEL Mason, (in Nature Magazine) 


December, 1999. 
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Roses for the South 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


word “Florida” comes to realize 

that it connotes a profusion of 
flowers. When I first visited that 
most interesting and _ entertaining 
winter pleasure-ground, which is as 
well, the winter market-garden of 
eastern America, I expected to see 
flowers on every hand. I did, (that 
first visit thirty years ago and more,) 
but they were in the hotel grounds 
around St. Augustine, and were the 
Petunias, the Sweet Alyssum, the 
Geraniums, and the other familiar 
northern blooms, which I did not want 
to see. Poinsettias were sparingly in 
evidence, and gave the only touch of 
floral advantage peculiar to the South, 
checking in with the Palmettos and 
similar Pines and Palms. 

Of Roses I saw none. As the years 
went on and I became better ac- 
quainted with the South, not only 
through frequent visits in Winter but 
through summer visits and through 
the connection established by the 
American Rose Society, I did find 
some Roses, but entirely too few of 
them. 

Then I began to consider other parts 
of the South, and it came to be a 
painful fact that the South as a whole 
did not extensively and preferentially 
grow Roses. 

About 1910, John Cook did magic, 
in a fashion he did not himself re- 
alize, in the production of the Ra- 
diance Rose. As this took hold all 
over America, the South adopted it, 
and now has in general a very bad 


eer who has considered the 


attack of “Radiancitis,” as I choose 
to call the disposition to grow nothing 
else but Radiance; because, as they 
say, nothing else will do so well,— 
though what they mean is that noth- 
ing else, or too few other Roses, will 
get along with the same amount of 
lazy inattention that lets Radiance 
through. 

Now the South can have Roses, and 
many Roses, if the South will take 
about half as much care to have them 
as we in the colder and more in- 
hospitable North do take, to our vast 
advantage. These words are written 
in the hope that the subscribers to 
THE FLOWER GROWER in the frostless 
or near-frostless climates may get 
busy and provide themselves with 
the abundance of Roses they ought to 
have and can have. 

Broadly speaking, Roses which re- 
quire winter frost to mature their 
wood, are not happy where there is 
not that winter frost. Yet this is a 
generalization, for the good old Frau 
Karl Druschki and her’ French 
brother, Paul Neyron, both do fine 
work amid the average neglect of the 
southern rose-garden. 

We may rule out most or all of the 
Rugosas, and at first many of the 
Hardy Climbers, as related to the 
South. Here again I found not long 
ago in Birmingham, Alabama, that I 
was “all wet,” in the slang of the day, 
because Dr. W. Van Fleet and Silver 
Moon were both rampantly and vigor- 
ously happy in that Alabama vicinity. 

It is not necessary to pursue the 














Rose Hedge. Variety,—Pink Cherokee 
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question of what the South cannot 
have or has difficulty in having. It 
is important to call attention to what 
she can have, ought to have, and will 
have if she will work a little at it. 

The Tea Rose really belongs in the 
South, yet I suppose not a dozen vari- 
eties of Tea Roses are grown south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line, save in the 
hands of a few fanciers. Indeed, there 
are more than a half-hundred excel- 
lent Tea Roses available abroad, 
which have never been imported into 
America. Some of them would un- 
doubtedly be treasures for the South, 
and the first line of recommendation 
is therefore to follow up the Tea Rose, 
to badger the nurserymen who sell 
Roses to get more Tea Roses, and 
thus to use as the main dependence 
the Roses which mostly belong in the 
sunny South. 

I am not at all sure that most of the 
Hybrid Tea Roses will not carry 
through if given care and attention, 
and particularly if so planted in the 
extreme South as to be protected 
against from wet summer weather, 
when the Northerners who love Roses 
in the South are not with them. I 
have seen admirable Hybrid Teas of 
the newer sorts at Sarasota, on the 
west coast of Florida. I have seen 
excellent Roses grown at Biloxi, on 
the gulf coast in Mississippi. New 
Orleans has many lovely Roses of 
many kinds, even when they are 
grown, as they must be, actually below 
the level of the Mississippi in that 
levee-protected community, and are 
grown in raised beds so that “wet 
feet” are avoided. 

So I would suggest to the ambitious 
grower thoughtful trial of the best 
and most vigorous Hybrid Teas, per- 
haps with considerable caution as to 
the Pernetiana types, which seem to 
be least well adapted. 

But the South has a wealth of Roses 
which we in the cold North can never 
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have. She has the Noisettes, she has 
the Banksias, she has the Cherokees, 
she has the Bracteatas. The Noisette 
class was born in South Carolina, and 
Marechal Niel, its finest product, flour- 
ishes in many places, though I did find 
in Alabama that our own not-quite- 
hardy Emily Gray was more depend- 
ably effective. There are a half-dozen 
other good Noisettes which the South 
might have, but has not tried to cul- 
tivate. 

The glorious Cherokee, which is an 
escape in the South from the European 
Laevigata, could be hybridized into 
other forms. That it does “nick” is 
shown by the fact that Silver Moon 
is half Cherokee. Other hybrids 
might be as fine as Ramona, the lovely 
double-pink Cherokee which delights 
those who are wise enough to realize 
how fine it is. 

In my garden a prize plant is an 
8-foot Mermaid, which is a Bracteata 
hybrid. Now Mermaid resulted from 
joining Rosa bracteata with a double 


yellow Tea Rose in the hands of 
William Paul, that fine English rose 
producer. Why not some more hy- 
brids of what the South calls the 
“Macartney Rose?” This Mermaid 
blooms all Summer, grows vigorously, 
and is extremely beautiful. Yet I 
found it unknown in a recent south- 
ern trip. 

The South seriously needs a rose 
hybridizer and producer who will work 
in it and for it and with it; and he 
will appear one of these days. While 
he is coming, any rose friend in the 
South who really wants Roses can 
get on toward that desirable end by 
trying in the direction I have above 
hinted. He can add to his experi- 
ments many of the China Roses, 
which surely will flourish in the 
South, and he ought to be able to do 
something with the newer Polyantha 
Roses. 

The South can have Roses in the 
South, if the South is willing to work 
for Roses in the South. 





Roses from Slips 
BY LILLIE GORDON MUNN, (Kans.) 


an inquiry concerning the feasi- 

bility of rooting Roses through 
slipping, and as I have been very suc- 
cessful along this line, I would like to 
give a brief outline of the necessary 
procedure. 

About forty years ago an old Ger- 
man came to our town, opening a little 
shop for the framing of pictures. 
Some two years later I had occasion 
to visit this shop, and saw there a 
bouquet of beautiful Roses. I knew 
that someone who loved flowers must 
be connected with the shop, so I asked 
Mr. S. where he found such wonder- 
ful Roses. To my surprise he in- 
formed me that he had raised them 
from slips, and very graciously re- 
moved a Rose from the vase, took his 
pen-knife, and proceeded to illustrate 
the method he used in slipping them. 
Since that time I have carried out 
his instructions, which follow: 

Cuttings should be made during the 
period from about the middle of 
August until the 15th or 20th of 
September, and should be from five to 
seven inches in length. Freshly cut 
slips are best, although it is possible 
to secure successful growths from 
Roses that have been used in a bou- 
quet, if such Roses are comparatively 
fresh. 

Bear in mind that proper cutting 
is most essential. After cutting, re- 
move all blossoms, if any, and all but 
two or three leaves. These should al- 
ways be cut, never pulled from stem. 
All cutting should be done with a 
sharp knife, making a clean cut. 

After the above preparation, slips 
should be planted in a shallow box, 
which has previously been filled with 
good soil, mixed with coarse sand, 
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leaving thin layer of sand in bottom 
of box. Shake box, settling dirt well, 
so that firm surface is secured, then 
make holes in dirt, about size of a 
lead pencil, placing slips therein, 
making sure that slips rest against 
bottom of box, as roots form more 
quickly by coming into contact with 
the wood. Firm the earth around 
slips and cover with fruit jars or jelly 
glasses, depending on length of slips. 
After planting, cuttings should be well 
watered; care being used in quantity 
of water given thereafter, to avoid 
rotting. Do not remove covering to 
water. Boxes should then be placed 
in partially-shaded place until quite 
late in Autumn, when they can be re- 
moved to house and placed in a sunny 
window. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the leaving of cuttings in box 
until roots are well established, and 
good foliage developed. If necessary, 
remove glasses so that foliage may 
form more readily and spread out. 

When sufficiently developed remove 
from box, using care in so doing, that 
injury to roots may not result. A 
spatula, or casement knife, is very 
helpful in removing roots, which will 
have adhered to bottom of box. Pot 
in small pots, having good drainage. 
Following potting it is sometimes ad- 
visable to replace glasses until growth 
is established. Transplanting to gar- 
den should not be made until all 
danger of frost has passed. The time 
will, of course, depend largely upon 
the particular climate. 

In a temperate climate it is pos- 
sible to plant slips directly in garden, 
preparing soil in manner above men- 
tioned, covering with glasses, well- 
firmed into soil. As cold weather ap- 
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proaches heap earth about gla 

the depth of a couple of inckes aa 
when Winter comes on, cover glasses 
with leaves or straw, leaving top of 
jar or glass exposed. In Spring re. 
move straw or leaves so that plant 
may have benefit of sunshine. Do not 
transplant to beds too early, (May 
being a good month in which to trang. 
plant,) and when removing from 
ground leave a good ball of earth aq. 
hering. 

If planting is made directly ip 
ground, plant rather close together in 
sheltered spot, preferably on south 
side of some building. 





Hibiscus Crimson Eye 


pyiBiscus Crimson Eye, may be de- 
scribed as a greatly improved 
form of our common Rose Mallow 
Hibiscus moscheutos. When properly 
grown and cared for in cultivation it 
is a highly ornamental hardy peren- 
nial plant, suitable for the decoration 
of large flower beds or borders, or in 
groups or masses on the lawn. When 
grown in a very deep well-enriched 
loamy soil, in an open sunny situation, 
and given every opportunity to prop- 
erly develop itself, it throws up in 
the early Spring months from a large 
clump or cluster of thick woody roots, 
numerous woody stalks to a height 
of some six or ten feet. These stalks 
are very floriferous and from July 
until October bear a profusion of 
saucer-shaped flowers of immense size, 
six to eight inches in diameter, of 
the purest white color and with a 
velvety crimson spot in the center. 

Whether grown in the mixed flower 
border, beds, groups or masses on the 
lawn, this Hibiscus should be given 
every opportunity to properly develop 
itself in an open sunny situation, and 
a very deep well-enriched soil. A 
mulch of coarse littery manure should 
be given during the Winter, and the 
finer portion carefully dug in around 
the plants early in the ensuing Spring, 
supplemented with a liberal applica- 
tion of bone dust. 

Seed are freely produced and these 
should be sown as early in the Spring 
as possible on a_ nicely-prepared 
border, im a warm sheltered situation. 
Sop thinly, cover slightly, and as soon 
as the young plants are large enough 
to handle transfer to another bed or 
border similarly prepared, and place 
in rows about two or three inches 
apart each way, where they can re- 
main until large enough to be trans- 
ferred to their permanent position in 
the flower bed or border. In this 
way one’s supply car. be readily in- 
creased. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL, (N.Y.) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has its usual well-balanced collection 
of worth-while literature, and I invite 
comparison with any two magazines 
printed anywhere when it comes to 
facts and information, useful, inter- 
esting and inspiring. 
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“Timmy” and the Rabbits, 


—and their Friends 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


and he was a big yellow Cat, and 
the Rabbit he is looking at, in a 
sort of “How far do I dare to go” 
way, was a big gray mother Rabbit. 


H: name was Timothy Moses, 


4 


watching, the tiny Goat was very apt 
to make a quick run and land on her 
shoulders or head. The shoulders, it 
must be confessed, were pretty broad. 
In fact, Esmeralda, as the Goat play- 














Good pals. Tuffy and Esmeralda 


There are many yellow Cats, with 
shorter names, and better pedigrees, 
perhaps, than Timothy Moses, but 
never one which acted just like he did; 
so those who knew him thought. 

Timothy was raised among a di- 
versified lot of Animals, and he acted 
as if all of them were Cats. When 
he was a very young Kitten he played 
with the wee little Kids, the young 
Goat children of Mrs. Nanny Goat, 
and they actually played leapfrog, 
and other games which children usu- 
ally like. Maybe “Timmy” did not 
mean to jump over the Goat’s back, or 
the Goat over Timmy’s back, but they 
did it many times. 

One of the little Goats was frail at 
first, and the mistress of all the An- 
imals let him stay in the house occa- 
sionally when the weather was bad. If 
Timmy could manage to slip in, too, 
there would be a grand clatter over 
the floor of the room where the Goat 
was housed for a time. The amazed 
mistress soon found out the noise was 
caused by these two young rascals 
romping over her floor. And to see 
them do it was worth all the trouble it 
caused. It was enough to make any- 
one hold his sides and laugh. 

No one would have believed that the 
different Animals would play together 
as they did if the eyes had not seen 
the sight many times. Sometimes it 
was Timmy and the Dog—Dogs and 
Cats are usually enemies, but not so 
Timmy and Tuffy. Tuffy was the 
Dog. Next it might be the Dog and 
the Goat, or perhaps all three together. 
Such scramblings and chasings and 
leapings! And if the mistress hap- 
pened to be sitting on the back steps 
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mate of Timmy was called, liked noth- 
ing better than to climb up on those 
broad shoulders or on top of the head 
which surmounted them and leap off. 

“They think I am one of them,” the 
good soul explained. 

But the most amazing thing of all 
was Timmy’s love for the little Rab- 
bits—not a gastronomical love, but a 
delight in the soft furry little crea- 
tures hard to explain. It never seemed 
to occur to him they were something 
good to eat. 

The mistress’ belief in the good in- 
tentions of her Animals was almost 
as marvelous as the things they did. 
She allowed Timmy entrance to the 
hutches any time he wanted to enter. 
Once inside he sought out some of the 
smaller Rabbits and carefully licked 
and dressed their fur. Then, he lay 
down in the corner with two or more 
of the pretty little creatures in his 
arms, or paws, holding them up close 
as if to keep them warm. This he 
did many times. When it is remem- 
bered that Timothy Moses was a male 
Cat this action seems remarkable. 

A Mother Cat deprived of her Kit- 


tens has been known to adopt strange 


families but Timmy was a big strong 
Cat, who might not reasonably be ex- 
pected to have much sentiment for 
little furry Rabbits. 

With the Mother Rabbit, however, 








Timothy Moses and Tuffy have their turn. 





Timothy Moses and Mother Rabbit 
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Flossie Esmeralda, the Goat, and Timothy 
Moses, the Cat, enjoy a game of leapfrog 


Timmy sometimes had some encoun- 
ters, for naturally the mother of the 
babies could not be expected to know 
his intentions were friendly. She 


soon became accustomed to him, how- 
ever, and beyond a few preliminary 
squabbles, as he got too close to her, 
there was no trouble between them. 





How to Interest the Children 


BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


[' HAS been my experience that 
children, being great imitators, 
will appreciate those things which 
they are taught to love and admire; 
and there is also a natural tendency 
in children to love Nature and the 
things pertaining thereto. I do not 
remember the time when Birds, 
Flowers, Trees, Brooks, etc., did not 
mean much to me;—more than some- 
thing for the passing moment ;—and 
I do not believe it possible for me 
to ever out-live it. 

Many of the children in grammar 
school days would rise an hour earlier 
in order to make an early morning 
visit to the wooded slope where grew 
the wild Bleedingheart, Adder’s 
Tongue, Bluebells, purple Violets, 
Trillium, and others; and in those 
early morning walks we gathered and 
admired much more than merely the 
perishable blossoms. 

My brother and I had each our own 
flower _ garden. Perennials were 
jointly owned, and divided the two 
gardens. Plants and seeds came from 
various sources and were always di- 
vided. The neighbors all contributed 
liberally. This was not only one Sum- 
mer, but many Summers; and we each 
have gardens still, though on a larger 
plan and farther apart. 

My brother’s little girl, only three 
years of age, has inherited this same 
love for Flowers and Birds and the 
longing of her little heart this Spring 
was for a pot of flowers all her own. 
The wish was granted and she cares 
for it herself while with her own little 


rake and hoe she works around in her 
garden plot. 

Last Autumn, while driving through 
the country past fields of Wild Aster 
and Goldenrod, other members of the 
party were talking of other matters 
but she gazed about her with an oc- 
casional exclamation of delight. Fin- 
ally she said, “Oh look! daddy, pitty 
Flowers, pitty Flowers everywhere.” 
Her interest in Birds is equal to her 
interest in Flowers. 

I have noted this interest in many 
children and of all our garden Flowers 
the children almost always love 
Pansies the best. I believe this love 
is natural in children and should be 
fostered. When this is neglected, we 
find the child who tramples and de- 


stroys the Flowers, throws stones at. 


Birds and destroys their nests. 

You would be surprised if you could 
know the number of readers under 
twenty-five years of age who read and 
enjoy such literature as is found in 
your magazine. Even young children 
pour over books of nature-lore, and 
perhaps that is another secret in train- 
ing them in the love of Nature. Those 
who have the direct training of the 
child are the ones who make or mar 
this in their lives. 

Before the writer could read, stories 
of little seeds, plants, animals, etc., 
were read to her; and when she began 
reading, such books were read over 
and over again; and the stories, so 
true, were more wonderful than fairy 
tales. But while the main part of this 
training lies where most child-training 
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lies, I believe that magazines ]j 
FLOWER GROWER contain mach ao 
tract and interest youthful readers, 
: is — them not only through 
its reading matter, but als 

its illustrations. —— 

Two little girls aged twelve and 
fourteen years who come to my home 
to see the magazines, illustrate this 
Jean, the younger sister, pours over 
everything which she can find, while 
Mary does not like to read but only 
to look at the pictures; but as she told 
me the other day the pictures were 
often so interesting that she had to 
read about them. 

Now as to something especiall 
the children: Why not on : re 
partment for them known as the 
“Children’s Own Garden’? You, or 
some writer whom you could appoint 
could have charge, giving articles 
about Flowers, both native and culti- 
vated; stories of how Flowers are sup- 
posed to have received their names: 
how seeds are carried, etc., and an 
occasional legend concerning different 
Flowers and Plants. Articles like, 
“Flowers for My Own Garden,” etc., 
will interest the young. 

Perhaps the children could be en- 
couraged to write, asking questions 
concerning their garden problems, 
which could be answered by this de- 
partment. Perhaps later they might 
have a garden contest, and send arti- 
cles and pictures of gardens of their 
own. 

A department of this kind as it 
grew would awaken a new interest 
and appreciation for Flowers both 
native and cultivated. 





Furry Friends 


Te ANY who have coaxed the shy 
Chipmunk, day after day, patiently, 
until he would eat from their hands; to 
those who make friends with the Birds 
and love all our furred and feathered 
folk, this little story, told me by a recent 
out-of-town visitor, will appeal: 

It was at her summer cottage, she 
told me, that she and her husband heard, 
one evening, a peculiar, plaintive little 
call like that of a tiny chicken lost at 
night. They went outside to try to lo- 
cate the sound, but failed. The next 
morning, however, the Lady of the Pets 
saw a very small Squirrel evidently in 
distress in a big tree. She put her hand 
on the trunk of the tree, and the little 
fellow ran down it, quite unafraid, fol- 
lowed by two others, all three seeming 
to have lost their mother and to be 
nearly starved. Milk was offered them, 
and the wee creatures were frantic at 
the smell of it, but did not know how to 
drink it, and by evening they were 
weaker still for lack of food, so the Man 
of the House drove to the nearest store 
and bought three little toy feeding 
bottles such as are given to little girls 
for their dolls. 

The little waifs were able to manipu- 
late these, and at first drank only half 
a teaspoon each of warm milk. They 
were fed every three hours, the Lady of 
the Pets getting up at night even to give 
them their infinitesimal bottles and see 
them empty them and fall asleep, furry 
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i clutching them in their tiny 
— Their rations gradually increased 
until they got two and a half teaspoons 

ime. . 
- jf o grew stronger they would sit 
up and hold their bottles up to drain 
them, but before the food gave out their 
little backs did, and they would roll over 
on the floor of their enclosure at the end 
of the veranda. Finally one of them dis- 
covered that if he sat in a corner he 
could remain quite erect, supported by 
the walls of his little house, until the last 
drop was gone, and after that it was a 
sight well worth seeing to behold these 
three mites of the forest each sitting up 
in his own corner and tilting his tiny 
bottle until it was empty! I think I 
would rather have seen that than to have 
looked upon a queen. 

Their diet was extended until they got 
flakes of breakfast food and other good 
things, including buttered toast, which 
they loved. They would lick up the last 
fragment of butter, and I know myself 
how cunningly this can be done, for I 
have fed a tame Chipmunk sweet and 
sticky things, and had the wee fellow 
lick all remaining vestiges from my 
fingers with his tiny tongue. 

The three Squirrels—of a_ species 
called Fox Squirrels—were cared for all 
Summer, and eventually taken to the 
city, where they ran about the basement, 
ate nuts, and each had his own corner 
of a work bench. 

The next Summer one died, and the 
two others, Buddy and Jenny, seemed 
to hear the call of the wild, so were al- 
lowed to run up the trees, but came home 
at night. The following Autumn they 
did not come back to the house and the 
family returned to town without them, 
but the next season Buddy had his nest 
in a tree, and went to and fro to the 
cottage in friendly fashion. A family 
of Yellowhammers seemed determined, 
on one occasion, to usurp his nest, and 
his friends put up a piece of white cot- 
ton to scare them away. Buddy seemed 
to understand perfectly, for he examined 
the cotton, smelled it, and finally crept 
under it into his nest and went to bed. 

In the Spring two little Squirrels, 
supposed to be Buddy’s children, fell 
out of the tree. Both had bleeding 
noses, and one a broken leg. Their 
wounds were dressed, and a bed of ab- 
sorbent cotton fixed up for the one more 
seriously injured. He stayed quietly 
with his broken leg propped up on the 
cotton until the bone knit. The feeding 
bottles were brought into requisition 
again. 

The little things were always fed on 
a paper, and came to associate eating 
with papers so that they would eat no- 
where else, and the Lady of the Pets told 
me it was very funny to see them push- 
ing one another off a mere leaflet, 
scarcely big enough for a tablecloth for 
two Squirrels, when a bit of apple had 
been given to them there. 

They were disciplined, too, and quite 
understood a sharp admonition or a 
stamp of the foot, sometimes running 
down to their own quarters in the cellar 
when so reprimanded. They learned, 
too, that, while they could run in and out 
among wood or garden plants, house 
plants and even those on the roof of the 
garage were taboo. 

What child—or what grown-up, for 
the matter of that—would not revel in 
the antics of such delightful pets as 
these? 


THE HOMEMAKER, (in Toronto Globe) 
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Something for Our Children 








That Bright Star 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


T WAS the time of the year, when all 
of the children were trying to be es- 
pecially good, for you know it was 

nearing Christmas. It had been an unus- 
ually hard year on the poor of the city, 
as work had been scarce and many were 
forced to seek help from the authorities 
for food and shelter. There could be no 
pretty gifts this year, and many a little 
boy and girl would hang up the stocking 
in vain. 

As the time for festivities neared, the 
boys and girls in the more well-to-do 
homes were busy with plans for the 
Christmas week. School would be out 
for two weeks and what fun they could 
have. There were parties being planned, 
gift lists were made out, and a great deal 
of the shopping had already been done. 

Charity drives were being put on to 
obtain the necessary clothing and money 
for the city’s poor. One day a group of 
men and women met in the office of the 
president of the Commerce Club to dis- 
cuss the needs of the poor within their 
district. A number of plans were talked 
over, some changes suggested, and the 
meeting was about to adjourn, when a 
lady arose and suggested that the Club 
sponser a program and tree to be given 
for the benefit of the poor. It met with 
approval from all of the members and 
plans were made for the carrying out of 
the idea. It was decided to hold the 
program in the city auditorium on the 
night before Christmas. 

All of the lists were checked over to 
get the names of all the needy ones to 
whom written invitations were sent. 
Committees were appointed. One to look 
after the tree, one for the program, and 
one for the gifts and provisions. The 
tree committee procured the largest tree‘ 
they could get, and it was put up in the 
end of the auditorium. The finest dec- 
orations were purchased to decorate the 
tree. A new committee was appointed 
to decorate the tree. It was covered with 
tinsel, candles, pretty ornaments and at 
the top was a large silver Star. 

There was a fine program prepared 
and the children and talented people in 
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the city donated their services to make 
the night a success. There were many 
articles of clothing, food, and several 
tons of coal donated for the poor. The 
tree was covered with small gifts and 
toys for the children. Each child would 
receive at least one toy, besides sacks of 
candy and nuts. The children all over 
the city had agreed to give their money 
and presents to the little poor children 
instead of giving to each other. 

What a beautiful sight met their eyes 
as they entered the large building. The 
whole building had been decorated in the 
Christmas colors and the tree with the 
beautiful lights was a wonderful sight to 
the little waifs of the street. 

The program was begun with a pipe 
organ number followed by a-chorus of 
hundreds of voices from the schools 
throughout the city. Each number was 
greatly enjoyed by the whole audience, 
as well as by those who took part, for 
you know it always gives us pleasure to 
give joy to others. 

After the program was finished, it was 
time to give out the gifts. The eyes of 
the little children were big with wonder 
and joy as each was presented with some 
gift. Then the necessary provisions were 
distributed to the needy families. So 
much joy and good cheer was broadcast 
throughout the city that night. All 
would have a warm fire, plenty to eat, 
and warm clothes to wear on Christmas 
Day. What more could heart desire? 
The beautiful silver Star that shone down 
upon the crowd of people that night was 
in memory of the Star that shone forth 
that wonderful night so many years ago 
to proclaim the birth of the Baby Jesus. 
The minds and hearts were turned from 
the cares and sorrows of this world to 
the remembrance of that Holy One, who 
was indeed a bright Star. 





A Christmas Basket 


You may make little baskets to hold 
candy for your tree. Use six inch by six 
inch colored paper ruled in two-inch 
squares for the basket. See the diagram, 
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Fig. 1. Cut on the heavy lines, fold on 
the faint lines. Fig. 2 shows how the 
basket looks when folded and pasted. 
Now, cut a narrow strip % inch by six 
inches for the handle. Paste carefully 
onto the basket. Let it thoroughly dry 
before you attempt to move it. When 
using paste or glue, be very careful not 
to smear the basket as that spoils the 
appearance. 

Cut toy shapes such as tree, Santa 
Claus, church, little girl or any other 
design you wish, and paste very care- 
fully on each side of the basket. When 
this is entirely dry you have your nut or 
candy basket all completed and ready 
for use. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


ANY hundreds of years ago, in a 

land far across the sea, some shep- 
herds were watching their flocks of sheep 
out on a hillside. It was night and the 
stars shone overhead.’ One star was so 
bright that it far outshone all of the 
others. The shepherds knew this bright 
star meant more than any of the others. 
They followed the star and it kept going 
on before them. On and on they went 
keeping the star in sight. Finally it 
stopped over a place. The shepherds 
came to the spot and there they found 
a stable. 


On entering the stable, what do you 
think they found? A tiny babe with his 
mother and father. The baby was wrap- 
ped in swaddling-clothes, lying in the 
manger. The parents had come to the 
city of Bethlehem, but there was no room 
for them in the inn, because there was 
a great crowd of people. They found 
shelter in the stable. 

When they saw the Child, they knew 
it was the Baby Jesus and they fell down 
and worshipped Him, giving Him gifts. 
The Heavenly Angels sang “Glory to God 
in the Highest, and Peace on Earth to 
Men.” What a beautiful sight to see the 
Holy Babe and Mary, His mother. 

On this Christmas Day, we should re- 
member the birthday of our Lord and 
worship Him in our hearts. We give 
gifts to our loved ones in memory of the 
Baby Jesus who was born on Christmas 
so many, Many years ago. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





The Darning Needle 


This fine insect has a double set of 
gauze wings that are rigid with but 
scant movement up or down, and is 
considered the fastest living object. 
The movement is equally rapid in re- 
verse or sideways. Having such rapid 
movement I suppose the gift of those 
two great bunches or eyes are to fa- 
cilitate in the hunt, or in defense, 
although I cannot imagine what enemy 
would relish so dry a morsel. The 
natural food of this specimen is mos- 
quitoes, so it serves a purpose. It 
has something that answers for a bat- 
tering ram for I saw one dart aside 
and strike a big Bumble Bee, that was 
lazily working on a thistle blow, hit 
him a whack and sail along his way. 
The poor Bee fell to the ground and 
lay there helpless and feebly wiggling 
a leg or two. 


J. QUAY 
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Storage of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EpIToR :— 

Will you please advise the average temperature 
best for storing Gladiolus bulbs? I have a sum- 
mer home in New Jersey and have about 2,000 
bulbs to store. I have been sending them to my 
town home, but storage space is limited in the 
city, and I am wondering if I could leave them 
in a cold house this Winter. The temperature 
seldom goes below zero in New Jersey. 

Any advice will be appreciated. 


C. BERENSMANN, (N.Y.) 


Answer:—-A temperature of 40 to 45 
degrees is best for Gladiolus bulbs in 
storage but somewhat higher tempera- 
ture will answer. A good cellar that 
will keep potatoes well will generally 
store Gladiolus bulbs successfully. 

An unoccupied house will hardly do 
for the storage of bulbs as they are 
more than likely to freeze and be de- 
stroyed. You should probably figure on 
moving your bulbs to your city home 
by November ist to 15th, at which time 
they will doubtless be fairly well cured. 


—(EDITOR) 





Care of a Calla Lily 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you tell me how to care for a white Calla 
Lily? I have a young one started nicely. When 
should I give it a rest, or doesn’t it require a rest? 
How long will I have to have it before it blos- 
soms ? Ww 


Answer :—The white Calla Lily rests 
during the Summer. Water should be 
gradually withheld from the beginning 
of May, or, in the case of a blooming 
plant, as soon as flowering is over, until 
the leaves yellow and die. The pots may 
be laid on their sides in a shady place. 
In September the roots may be shaken 
out of the pot and repotted in a mixture 
of one-third rotted manure, with equal 
parts of fibrous loam and sharp sand. 
.It must not be in too large a pot; if there 
is too much root room it will produce too 
much foliage and few flowers. When 
blooming an occasional application of 
liquid manure is desirable. The soil must 
be firm in the pot, and the root growth 
should start before the pot is brought 
into a warm sunny place. It will require 
abundant watering. The plant will keep 
in continual growth if permitted, but 
does not flower so well under indoor con- 
ditions. It should bloom during the 
Winter if sufficiently strong.—Rural 
New-Y orker 





Gladiolus Fail To Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I planted about 700 Gladiolus bulbs of a mix- 
ture obtained from a friend who had them two 
or three years before he gave them to me. About 
75 per cent failed to bloom, and they were all 
full-sized bulbs. But they grew and multiplied at 
the rate of from two to eight one-inch or larger 
bulbs for each bulb planted, and most of them 
had four or five bulbs, which were as fine looking 
as I ever saw. 

I noticed when the leaves were growing that 
the color of the bulbs which did not bloom was a 
grassy green, whereas the bulbs which bloomed 
grew a much wider foliage and more of a blue- 
green. 

The question is, are these bulbs too old to be 
of further use, or just what is your conclusion? 


FRANK A. GARDNER, (Conn.) 
Answer:—Under certain conditions 


Gladiolus bulbs which are generally 
termed “old” will produce several new 
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bulbs and fail to bloom. Just what the 
conditions are I have never observed 
closely enough to determine, and if an 
reader has done so I would be glad to 
hear from him. It is a fact, however 
that when a bulb produces several new 
bulbs that these new bulbs very often 
fail to bloom. The question is whether 
the new bulbs will give good results 
the next year, and here again my ob. 
servation is faulty. I am under the im- 
pression that these new bulbs will be 
perfectly satisfactory for bloom and 
propagating purposes the second year 
and I certainly would not dispose of 
bulbs because they failed to bloom. In- 
deed, failure to bloom one year is a good 
indication that bulbs may do better the 
next year and the reverse is also true, 
Bulbs which bloom the best this year are 
likely to be inferior next year. 
Whether the color of the foliage is of 
any importance or not is unknown but it 
may be suggested that where several 
new bulbs form on the old one that the 


foliage is necessarily weaker and smaller . 


than where a single bulb forms, for the 
obvious reason that only a certain 
amount of nourishment is possible in 
the area of earth accessible to the feed- 
ing roots. 

It is my impression that the reason 
why no very definite statements have 
been made along this line is that differ- 
ent varieties behave differently in this 
respect, some varieties apparently never 
dividing, and others seeming quite prone 
to do so. It would seem that the dividing 
or throwing of a multiplicity of new 
bulbs from the old ones was Nature’s 
method of perpetuation, and it is notice- 
able that when bulbs divide in this way 
that few or no bulblets are formed. 

Although I have asked a number of 
people to report on the planting of these 
divided bulbs, I do not remember a single 
case where accurate observations have 
been sent in. 

MADISON COOPER 





Feeding a Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you tell me what a family vegetable garden 
needs besides well-rotted compost, wood ashes and 
chicken manure? The garden has been under cul- 
tivation seven years. L. D. 

Answer:—This garden has been get- 
ting nitrogen and some potash, but has 
lacked phosphoric acid; so a liberal use 
of acid phosphate will be desirable. This 
is specially needed by plants producing 
fruits and seeds. A handful or two 
around Tomato plants, hills of Beans and 
Corn, at least three inches from the 
plants and worked in, will work well. In 
addition to this a sack of complete gar- 
den fertilizer should be always on hand. 
One analyzing four per cent nitrogen, 
eight phosphoric acid and six of potash 
is useful, or one of the more concentrated 
forms running 10-30-10 or 15-30-15 may 
be applied in proportionate quantities. 

If desired, this fertilizer, or part of it, 
may be broadcast on the whole garden 
after plowing and raked or harrowed in. 
A ton to the acre of ordinary grades is 
not too much for garden use.—Rural 
New-Y orker 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


eaders who can assist by giving general or 
oes information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GOPHERS AND MOLES IN GARDEN 


Will some readers please come to my 
aid in behalf of my poor garden? The 
Gophers are undermining everything 
and together with Moles have almost 
ruined my Lily beds and also many other 
choice plants. I have tried traps and 
several kinds of poison but with no im- 
portant results. I have also used the 
poisonous fumes and tried to drown them 
out. 

STELLA M. DOLIN, (Okla.) 


ROSE BUGS ON PEONIES AND ROSES 


Can some reader tell me what is “sure 
kill” for Rose bugs? They practically 
ruin my Festiva Maxima Peony and also 
a pink Rose each year. I used sulphate 
of iron as suggested in these columns, 


and the bugs seemed to thrive on it. I 
shall appreciate any suggestions. 


MABEL O. YAGER, (N.Y.) 


VINCA VINE AS HOUSE PLANT 


Will some reader tell me about the 
care of the Vinca Vine during the Win- 
ter? Would like to take one up and use 
it as a house plant. 


Mrs. Bess E. FAukK, (Kans.) 


IS IT IRIS BORER? 


I find that our Irises have been nearly 
destroyed by a long white borer or worm. 
The young seem to be encased in a hard 
shell. 

I also grow some Anchusa and find 
they are all bored out too; also Tiger 
Lily. 

What can I do to get rid of this pest? 

Mary E. RIorDAN, (Ohio) 


CREPE MYRTLE DESIRABLE 


I recently saw a bush of a pink va- 
riety of Crepe Myrtle and thought it one 
of the most beautiful shrubs I ever saw. 
I cannot understand why it is not more 
popular and I understand it can be had 
in at least four colors. I do not find 
this shrub catalogued, but it may be 
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listed under another name. Will some- 
one offer helpful suggestions? 


RuTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR OF GLAD BULBS 


I would like to invite discussion of 
the question of Francis Walczak in the 
Oct. issue. 


On many occasions I have had the 
same occurrence. I believe that some 
of the trouble can be traced to rooting 
(removing old bulb and roots) the bulbs 
before they have fully cured. Immedi- 
ately after digging, the mother bulb may 
be removed without injury to the new 
bulb, and personally I find its removal 
greatly assists in curing, as it allows 
the scab on the new bulb to dry out and 
assists the rooting proper. 


When the bulb has thoroughly cured, 
the root system of the new bulb will 
easily remove, leaving a clean scar at 
the base of the corm core. If we dissect 
a bulb it will be found that every eye 
has a vein or canal which leads directly 
to this core, which is evidence that the 
new bulb will primarily be fed from this. 
At the outer edge of this core are the 
root follicles, which develop during the 
bulbs’ resting season and it is evident 





Five-Room Cape Cod Colonial" 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


EOPLE grow weary of jazz archi- 
tecture. Wher they do they turn to 
such substantial architecture as this, 
design 5-G-1, a house that does not go 
out of style. Imagine the charming 
quality of this house set in an expanse 
of green turf with fine trees about it. 
No one could pass it without admiration. 
The partially enclosed porch at the 
left suggests the ell of many of the early 
Cape Cod houses. Balancing this on the 
opposite side is a garage which may be 
attached to the house by a passage. 
The beauties of this house are not lim- 
ited to the exterior by any means. In- 
side we have a plan with most delightful 


rooms. The arrangement of them is con- 
venient. There is no waste space. 

The living room is unusually large. 
Recessing the fireplace gives this room 
even more area than usual. A French 
door leads to the porch. On the other side 
of the house are dining room, kitchen, 
pantry, rear entry. The pantry may be 
converted into a breakfast nook. The 
entry contains the refrigerator and lends 
ready access to the garage. The kitchen 
is conveniently planned, providing good 
light and ventilation. The stairway to 


the basement goes from the kitchen. 

In the second story are two excellent 
bedrooms and bath, five closets and large 
storage space over the porch roof. 














Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc—Home Plan No. 5-G-1 


The house may be finished with either 
clapboards or _ shingles, preferably 
painted white. Weathered gray shingles 
with white trim could be used if pre- 
ferred. The roof, to be in keeping with 
the architecture, should have wooden 
shingles, the chimney painted white with 
a black band at the top. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish clapboards or shingles. Roof of 
shingles. 

Facing: East or south. May be re- 
versed for other facings or to take ad- 
vantage of pecularities of site. 

Lot size: About 60 feet with porch 
as shown. If the garage is added addi- 
tional frontage will be required. If the 
porch is omitted, a 40-foot lot will be the 
minimum. 

Complete working plans may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Iristitute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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that any damage done to the corm at 
this point, will materially affect its 
ability to feed the new bulb and pro- 
mote its early growth, before it estab- 
lishes its own root system. 

The bulb can, however, form a new 
bulb from its own self and I have had 
bulbs and bulblets struggle to form a 
new bulb even though not planted. 

It is my opinion also that sometimes 
a bulb will form without an eye and hav- 
ing no outlet for growth remains un- 
changed in the ground. Several I have 
found this way and examination dis- 
closed no eye, or feed canals running 
from the core of the corm. 


My remarks on this subject are by 
no means a final analysis, but are only 
my findings in an interesting subject, 
and I hope someone who is better in- 
formed than I am will come forward and 
tell us what it is all about. 


WILLIAM G. HERRIDGE, (Conn.) 


POINSETTIA INFORMATION WANTED 


I have four Poinsettias, stripped of 
leaves, which I desire to revive. They 
were growing nicely up to November Ist, 
after which they were put in a cold, dark 
cellar and neglected. They appear dead 


now. I have placed the pot containing 
them in the house. The soil therein is 
gray clay. 


Suggestions as to change of soil, cul- 
ture, etc., will be appreciated. Should 
they be left dormant, if dormant they 
are, or are they dead as I suspect? 


Mrs. FAITH A. SENIOR, (Md.) 


TREE OF HEAVEN 


I have a plant or tree called “Tree of 
Heaven” that I grew from seed. The 
first year it grew three feet, the second 
year five feet and this year, the third, 
it was eight feet in height. It dies down 
each year and comes up from the root 
in the Spring. 

It is supposed to bloom but has never 
done so for me. Will some reader advise 
about this plant and state whether it 
has another name? The picture gives 


an idea of its appearance. 
Mrs. Evia K. Tosy, ( Wis.) 
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ANSWERS 


STORAGE OF CANNA ROOTS 


Mrs. C. Stoddard writes that toward 
Spring her Canna roots are covered with 
a white mold. This comes from storage 
being too damp or roots not being dried 
out enough. Roots should be dug on a 
warm day and allowed to dry in the 
sun for several days if the weather is 
fair and warm. If not, leave them on 
the floor of some room until the earth 
about the roots is dry. Be sure and take 
the roots apart so they will dry prop- 
erly. Parts of Cannas broken in digging 
should be removed with a sharp knife. 
When the roots are thoroughly dry, they 
should be stored on a shelf, packing 
them closely together with roots up. 
Temperature should be about 50 degrees 
during storage. 

R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 
EpItTor’s Notre :— 


As I have tried storing Canna roots without 
success and as I know of a man nearby who has 
stored them with success I may be pardoned for 
offering suggestions. 


Up in this North Country frosts get the tender 
foliage rather early in the game. Cannas are a 
tropical plant and I think they do not always 
mature as they should before frost. When frost 
kills the foliage the plant is dead so far as 
further growth is concerned, at least for the 
most part, and if the roots are not well-developed 
when the frost cuts the tops it is difficult to store 
the roots through the Winter successfully. They 
dry out and lose their vitality. 


Brother Watley suggests that white mold is 
caused by too much moisture in the storage place 
but mold is the result of too much air as well 
as moisture. It is my impression that Canna 
roots should be covered with some material, I do 
not just know what, unless it is the earth they 
grow in or perhaps by clean sand, as mold will 
not grow unless it has contact with the air. 


Then again my friend who has stored Cannas 
successfully in northern New York has peculiar 
conditions. His cellar has natural rock jutting 
into it with the water trickling in on the rock. 
He stores his Cannas right on that rock where 
they are supplied with a certain amount of moist- 
ure from below. 


Cannas, if too well dried in storage, become 
worthless for planting and therefore too much 
caution toward dryness may be disistrous. Too 
much moisture may lead to a mold which eventu- 
ally develops into a rot, but there is no damage 
necessarily in mold itself. 


Any further suggestions on storage of Canna 
roots will be acceptable. 


POINSETTIAS DROPPING THEIR LEAVES 


The Poinsettia usually drops its leaves 
either just before blooming or directly 
after according to the condition of the 
plant. A strong grower will carry its 
leaves a longer period than one grown 
in a small pot. 

After blooming it remains dormant 
until Spring, when it will begin to send 
out new leaves and make its yearly 
growth. It is the nature of a Poinsettia 
to drop their leaves before the resting 
period, and it does not signify that there 
is anything wrong with the plant. 


E. K. G., (Calif.) 


ANTS ON ASTERS 


Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard, (N.Y.,) 
about Red Ants on Asters: 


The Dept. of Agriculture recommends 
the following rather primitive method of 
destroying Ants in flower beds. 


I. Tie twine strings to meat bones 
and drop them around in the flower beds. 
The Ants will flock to the bones, which, 
when covered with Ants, can be dipped 
in a pail of scalding water. When the 
Ants are washed off return the bones to 
the flower beds to catch more victims. 


II. Tartar emetic mixed with honey, 
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or powdered sugar moistened with a bit 

of water placed in a saucer near their 
runways will drive them away. Tarta 
emetic is not poison but causes violent 
vomiting. Keep away from children 

I would remind you further that 
Asters should not be planted more than 
two successive years in the same gojj 
They seem to “wear out” the soil for 
themselves, while it may be very good 
for other plants. 


Fora I. CopPLe, (Wash.) 


ERADICATING WILD MORNING GLORY 


Answering M. V. Bindel, (Ia.): 

This plant is an annual that produces 
very hardy seeds. A plant in bloom if 
cut off or pulled will mature seeds be 
fore it surrenders its life. 

About the only way to destroy, is to 
pull out and remove from the soil. Leave 
no single plant to drop its seeds. 

A year or two of this treatment is 
about the only remedy for this pretty 
little pest. 

FLORA I. CoPppLe, (Wash.) 


NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS 


Information wanted concerning the 
Night Blooming Cereus: 


The Night Blooming Cereus is a 
species of Cactus, growing wild originally 
on Mitre Mt., Mexico; also found wild in 
S. A. It grows profusely in Hawaii so 
that hedges of it are a common sight. 

It has wrongly been called Century 
Plant, supposing it to bloom once in 100 
years; then again some say it blooms 
once in 20 years or once in 10 years. 
But reporting from personal observa- 
tion of my neighbor’s plant (Cereus 
grandiflorus) will say it has bloomed 
annually after once old enough to bloom, 
which was about in its seventh year. 

It isn’t everyone who would give space 
to such an unsightly, scraggly plant just 
to have its bloom last but for one night 
during the whole year; but my neighbor 
thinks it the most beautiful flower in the 
world and feels more than repaid in 
housing this ungainly plant. For the 
last five years its blooming period of 5 
to 10 blossoms began in May continu- 
ing through July; one July it had 4 
blooms at once. 

The flower is intensely fragrant, the 
rooms being heavily scented from it after 
it is out of bloom. In appearance the 
flower suggests an aristocratic Water 
Lily, only more tubular in shape and 
with petals more numerous; longer, nar- 
rower, and thinner, of a feathery texture. 
Its tube is formed from its connected 
sepals at their base. Its bud so tassel- 
like and buldging tells us by its appear- 
ance that it is about to unfold that very 
night. Then it is I get busy and notify 
friends to be on hand at 7:30 in the eve- 
ning, if they wish to see a Night Bloom- 
ing Cereus open. I can always find 
many who have never seen one and what 
a wonderful and thrilling sight ii is to 
see one for the first time. The flower 
closes at 4 o’clock in the morning, mak- 
ing it but an 8% hour bloom. We have 
tried in various ways to preserve the 
bloom but without success. The bloom 
is 11 inches across and 9 inches long. 
I have counted 23 petals 1% inches wide 
and as many pinkish, narrow sepals, an 
many more sepals with red tips that are 
seale-like in many ranks. The total 
number of petals and sepals were 88. 
The numerous delicate stamens (257 to 
be exact) are arranged tongue-like rest 
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i the lower part of the corolla;— 
170 atte stamens with creamy anthers 
were on filaments 3 inches long, fastened 
lower down on the tube than were the 
87 stamens that were 1% inch long. The 
stamens are fastened in the end of the 
tube in a circle. The white 10 inches 
long pistil has a creamy star stigma of 
18 points 1% inch in diameter. The 
inch-long ovary contains many seeds. 
The flower tube contains very mucilag- 
i juice. . 

~ Cactus-like leaves are thick and 
flattish with short, fine prickles. The 
plant sends out smooth runners as thick 
as a finger and as high as a door, then 
bends down growing out 13 feet as this 
one measures, and will grow more. The 
leaves on this aerial are sparse but if 
it touched the earth I imagine would 
grow more freely. It is no doubt this 
aerial sprout that gave it its Latin name 
“Cereus” meaning taper or wax-candle. 
This long shoot would easily assist it to 
climb mountain sides for it throws out 
rootlets and in this manner will readily 
spread the plant. The leaves also root 
easily and when about three years old 
send out the long runner as thick as a 
lead-pencil. ; 

The plant requires very little care, 
but should have more water when in 
bud. The top soil in which this plant is 
planted contains growing Oxalis plants 
that act as a sort of barometer. When 
wilted down the Night Blooming Cereus 
requires watering. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


TO PREVENT TENT CATERPILLARS ON TREES 


I note that Mrs. Flanders has trouble 
with Tent Caterpillars, and it would be 
worth while for her to try my remedy 
which I have used successfully on Apple 
trees, as it is quite inexpensive. 

Take a strip of cotton batting four 
or five inches wide and tie with string 
in the middle around trunk of tree. Turn 
top portion of cotton over string so it is 
covered. As Caterpillars cannot cross 
cotton they hang fast where cotton 
circles the tree. This should be done in 
early Spring before Caterpillars start 
on their travels. 


GEORGE P. AHNER, (Pa.) 


CARE OF TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Mrs. Oliver Radebaugh, (Ill.,) asks 
about care of Trailing Arbutus. 

Here in Alabama it grows wild on 
sandy pine-land soil, often in full sun- 
shine, and in places where drainage is 
perfect, although an average of more 


* than 50 inches of rainfall, well distributed 


throughout the year, prevails. Sandy 
soil, containing about 25 to 30 per cent 
imported peat moss such as advertised 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, should make 
good soil for Trailing Arbutus. If this 
soil lacks acidity, watering it occasion- 
ally with a mixture of one ounce of 
aluminum sulphate dissolved in two and 
one-half gallons of water, will create an 
acid reaction. 
Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


When Christmas Cactus plants rot 
near the roots, it is usually a sign that 
the soil has been kept too wet. Water 


thoroughly when you water them, but 
do not water again until the soil becomes 
dry and crumbly. The soil in which they 
are grown should be about one-third 





sand, the rest good garden soil, with a 
little leaf mold and cow manure in- 
corporated. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


IRON RUST CAUSES “SICK SOIL” 


Glads will not grow on a spot where 
iron scrap remained for several years, 
not because the lack of sunlight and 
aeration have caused the soil to become 
lifeless, but simply because Glads do not 
like too much iron oxide. 

The largest amount of Gladiolus 
trouble I traced to the presence of iron 
rust too near the planted Glads and 
now I am very careful to pick up every 
nail I find in the Gladiolus patch. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 
EpiTor’s Note :— 

Not sure that Brother Steinhauer has the cor- 
rect solution of my particular trouble, especially 
in view of the fact that the scrap iron in 
question was galvanized scrap iron and showed 
practically no iron rust. Possibly zine oxide 
would be detrimental to Glads, too. 

Some months since I think another reader sent 
a comment on this general subject and had much 
the same results that I have had, his planting 
being where some other material had been piled 
for some years; I think that it was soft coal, 
unless I am mistaken. 

Can any reader throw further light on this 
subject, based on actual experience? 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


On page 506 of October number Mrs. 
John Clarkson Darnell of Texas inquires 
about a certain “Lily” of which she sends 
a picture. She does not say whether it 
has a bulb of some sort or not. 

From the picture and her description 
I should say it is one of the Crinums. 
It looks to me much like Crinum 
kunthianum. Who knows for sure? 


NEWTON J. Peck, (Conn.) 


GROWING TUBEROSES 


Tuberoses are a bit “finnicky” to bring 
into bloom, and I nearly gave up trying 
until I used peat pots. I pot the largest 
bulbs about March 30th, and think they 
may be potted earlier as they grow very 
slowly. This year I had eight wonderful 
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spikes of bloom, seven double, and one 
single with silver-edged leaves. I cut 
the last two spikes on September 30th 
and they filled the house with fragrance. 

In using peat pots instead of clay 
pots, it is not necessary to check the 
growth when transplanting to the open 
ground as the pot is planted with the 
plant and the roots grow out through 
the pot. 

I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


BEST IRISES 


Answering Subscriber, (Ohio) on Iris: 

You cannot go far wrong with the 
selection of Iris named. Opera and La 
Neige are the lowest growing of the 
group, with Ambassadeur, Alcazar and 
Juniata the tallest. All vigorous and 
free in bloom. Opera is described as a 
rich velvety red. There are no real 
bright reds, all being either different 
shades of purple or copper reds. Karen 
is better than Opera; larger and better 
grower. La Neige is a cream white. 
Fenella is purer and larger. You would 
like Lady Byng, deep lavender with pink- 
ish sheen. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


CONTROL OF MEALY BUG 


Answering Mrs. L. H. Fogle, October 
issue: 

Syringing with clear water or hand 
picking with a toothbrush is about the 
best method of. handling Mealy Bug. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


ANSWERS TO CACTUS QUESTIONS 


In answer to Mrs. Senior’s question in 
the September issue. I received these 
suggestions: 

1 pot all my plants in the new, four- 
hole pots, using the smallest size that 
will accommodate the plant. Fill the 
pot one-third full of small stones (gravel 
will do nicely, and I have used crushed 
stone), and placing the plant so that 
it will be at the top of the pot, fill round 
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with a mixture of two parts of clean 
sand, and one of good, rich soil. Small 
pebbles distributed through this mixture 
do no harm. The whole point of these 
steps is to provide a soil that will drain 
perfectly. 

After the earth is in and pressed down, 
water well. If the water washes away 
part of the soil fill in again around the 
top. 

After this first good wetting you 
should not water Cacti oftener than 
once a week in the Summer, and only 
often enough in the Winter, when the 
plants are dormant to keep them from 
shrinking. 

In the Winter the plants are indoors, 
of course, but in the Summer they do 
better if put out where they get the 
light all day. I leave mine out from 
April to September. 

I think that fungi on Cacti are likely 
to be bad. They are a result of too much 
damp and too little light. Some species, 
though, particularly the Platyopuntias, 
are so subject to them, that I have an 
awful time keeping mine free when they 
are inside. I have found that daubing 
the spots with a weak kerosene and 
water mixture helps some, and that an 
artist’s brush dipped in moistened flow- 
ers of sulphur and applied to the mould 
will keep it from spreading. Fungus is 
never a part of the plant. It is a para- 
site, and will sap the vigor of anything 
on which it grows. 

What Mrs. Senior speaks of as leaves 
are of course the stems. Cacti never 
have leaves as the green enlarged stem 
with its many adaptations for increasing 
the surface,—rays, elongations, etc.,— 
serve in their place. 

I can understand why the Echinocactus 
has not grown, particularly as this is 
its first season. These plants grow very 
slowly in the North. I have had three 
of them for over two years, and none of, 
them have grown more than half an inch 
in diameter. I consider myself lucky 
that they have lived at ali. I have a 
friend here who brought four of them 
back last year with a uniform mortality. 


One of the other plants she describes 
is evidently an Opuntia or Prickly Pear, 
and that ought to have done something 
by this time. They are the easiest of 
all Cacti to root, and mine all produce 
from one to-three new lobes a year. 

The third slim one with the large red 
flower also grows rapidly, sending up 
new growth from the tops of the stems 
and from under ground as well. I 
planted two shoots of one last June 
(1929), and both of them are doing 
nicely, though I don’t hope for blooms 
for a year or two. 


CLINTON J. MumBy, (Ohio) 


EXPERIENCE WITH GLASS CLOTH 


Seeing an inquiry regarding glass sub- 
stitutes I would like to say in answer: 

I have used “glass cloth” twice and 
both times it has shrunk away from 
the frames and could not be stretched 
back again. The last time, June of this 
year, it was only on six weeks. 

I have 12 sashes covered with “Celo 
Glass” this will be the third Winter. I 
use them from November to the follow- 
ing May and about a month in August. 
These are still serviceable but have 
small pin holes here and there and are 
starting to show rusty spots. 

Glass is much the cheapest, but is 
heavy to handle alone. I store all my 
sashes in a dry place when not in use. 


As far as germination is concerned I 
don’t see any difference between the 
three. 

Gro. G. LEIDHECKER, (Pa.) 


TRANSPLANTING LAUREL AND 
RHODODENDRON 


Answering William Mowry, April 
issue: 


Laurel and Rhododendron may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted if small plants 
are chosen and carefully taken up with 
the earth in which they grow. This is 
most easily done just after a rain when 
the earth holds together better. If the 
plants are too large to spade up with 
earth on roots be sure to wrap wet bur- 
lap about their roots to keep them from 
drying out which is sure death to any 
evergreen as well as to most other 
plants. It is important, too, to take a 
good lot of the soil in which they grow 
to pack about the roots when resetting 
for they will not live long in any soil 
that is not acid. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


ANTS ON LAWN 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner, (Wis.,) 
in September issue: 


Ants on your lawn may be controlled 
by several simple methods. The first is 
to pour boiling water over the hills. 
This will penetrate into one of the cham- 
bers, and kill many of the pests. 

Several baits containing poison are ef- 
fective, if dropped on the ground near 
the infested areas. Bits of sponge moist- 
ened with molasses water and arsenic 
may be used, or poisoned bits of meat 
or sweet. Pieces of fat, such as suet, 
may be dropped near the hills, and these 
picked: up and dropped in a vessel of 
boiling water when covered with Ants. 

There are on the market at present, 
several ant-killing chemicals. Any of 
these chemicals may be used with entire 
safety and entire success. 


Mrs. Geo. W. HANSCOMB, (Fla.) 





ARDISIA 


Answering Mrs. R. A. Misserli, 


(Mass.,) : 


The Ardisia is a hothouse plant and 
requires a temperature of 55 to 65 de- 
grees during Winter. 

Compost equal parts of good garden 
soil, peat, leaf mold, and sand. Position, 
sunny window or full sun in greenhouse. 
Water freely in Summer and sparingly 
from October to April. Prune straggling 
shoots back in March. May be prop- 
agated by cuttings of side shoots in 
above compost in March. 


A. M. Stmons, (N. 8S.) 


DIVIDING DAHLIAS 


Some one asked how to divide Dahlia 
bulbs: 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1370, Dahlias 
for the Home (Address U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) shows 
the method most clearly by illustrations. 

GRACE F. WASHICHEK, (Ala.) 


PROPAGATING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


A correspondent asks in the June 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER how to 
propagate Oriental Poppies. Dr. J. H. 
Neeley, who is an expert in this flower, 
says that the usual method is by division 
of the roots. This should be done only in 
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the dormant period which is | 
August and September. The rea 
taken up and divided and reset, but fn 
gardeners prefer to remove the ne 
around the roots for a distance of three 
or four inches and then cut off the side 
roots, which are left to form new plan 
The main root or plant is planted in itg 
new place. 

Seeds may be planted thinly j 
Spring but they may or may not eal 
true. He says the plants in the dormant 
stage should be “baking dry,” and cay. 
tions against planting annuals in the 
vacant place, which requires watering, 


Geo. S. WooprurF, (Iowa) 


WHAT IS CEDRONELLA? 


I found the description in a Vick’'s 
catalogue of 1883. “Cedronella is a fine 
plant, with fragrant leaves, and long 
spikes of purplish flowers; a long time in 
bloom; two feet in height. Perennial.” 


Ipa A. DayTON, (Ia.) 


EASTER LILY SECOND YEAR 


Answering Mary F. Curtis, (Me.,): 


It is almost too much to expect an 
Easter Lily to bloom the second year 
just as fine as it did the first year. In 
the first place it has been forced just as 
hard as the greenhouse man knows how 
to force it for Easter bloom. The bulb 
needs a rest for a long time. It will 
often bloom if planted in the garden, for 
there it rests before coming up the sec- 
ond time the same year. A bulb, to 
renew its growth, must have a chance to 
regain its strength in the ground before 
it can put forth another bulb. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


“VELVET PLANT” 


Answering inquiry of Mrs. H. Brown, 
September issue, page 437: 


The plant she describes is probably 
Gynura aurantiaca or “Velvet Plant.” 
There is still another Velvet Plant, 
Strobilanthes dyerianus, or Royal 
Purple. 

These plants are listed in most cata- 
logues. 

JANET NEILSON, (Penna.) 


FUCHSIAS DROP BUDS 
To William Jessup, (N. J,): . 


Fuchsias require a cool, moist atmos- 
phere. If grown in too warm or dry a 
place the buds have a tendency to drop. 
Fuchsias may be carried over Winter 
in a cool cellar. 

As with nearly every other class of 
plants there are rare types of Fuchsias 
and perhaps the choicest is one with 
green and white variegated foliage. 


H. D. Suttie, (N.Y.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT ASTILBE 


Answering Mrs. Carrie Gilmore, 
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“Commonly called A. Japonica, Spirea Japonica, 
Hotsia Japonica. Is native of Japan and is 4 
perfectly hardy herbaceous plant. The dark-green 
leaves form a handsome tuft from which arise 
numerous crowded panicles of feathered white 
flowers. Excellent for pot forcing. Fine for cut- 
ting. Propagated by division of root.’’—(Hender- 
son’s Hand Book) 


D. C. CHAPMAN, (Ore.) 


CARE OF SEDUM SIEBOLDI 


Answering Jane Spokes: 
Sedum sieboldi is naturally a slow 
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r. Divide your clumps every two 
oe it they are in a mass, provide good 
rich garden soil and keep in a very 
warm location. I once saw a very fine 
clump growing in a pan and setting out 
in the sun; that would be all right I 
suppose if it wasn’t allowed to dry out. 


Eva KENWoRTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


OLD-FASHIONED PEONIES 


A reader in the July issue asks about 
the identity of the old-fashioned Peony. 
It is the same as what is now catalogued 
as Officinalis rubra. 

Mrs. C. I. MAXWELL, (N.Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH GERANIUMS 


Answering Mary M. Shetler, (Penn- 
sylvannia,) : / 

Geraniums should not be grown in 
rich soil. Give all the sunlight possible; 
do not overwater in Winter. Keep in 
low temperature in Winter,—say 40 de- 
grees if possible. — 

Spray or dip with a mixture of fol- 
lowing proportions:—-Bluestone 1 Ib., 
washing soda 1% lbs., water 10 gals., 
(reduce by half or quarter to your needs, 
the whole formula should cost not more 
than 12 cents.) Dissolve the chemicals 
separately in porcelain or wooden con- 
tainers, not metal, then mix. Make a 
pailful and turn the plants upside down 
and dip. This is similar to Bordeaux 
mixture but will not leave a residue of 
lime on the leaves as Bordeaux would. 


A. M. Simons, (N.S.) 


SPIREA VANHOUTTEI FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering E. A. Petzoldt, (N.Y.): 


Spirea Vanhouttei is very easily prop- 
agated by cuttings taken after the bush 
is through blooming. I usually take my 
prunings and put them in damp sand in 
a place that is shaded except for an hour 
or so in the early morning. If they are 
kept damp quite a number of them will 
root. 

ESTHER T. LEwIs, (N.Y.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Answering George J. King, (Ohio) : 

Regal Lily seeds are not especially 
slow in germinating; about two to four 
weeks. It takes three years from seed 
to produce a blooming Lily. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM BETWEEN 
NOVEMBER AND MARCH 


Mrs. McCaskill whose inquiry appears 
in the March FLOWER GROWER will find 
the following plants satisfactory winter 
bloomers: Everblooming Mignon, Be- 
gonias, red and pink; Rubra Begonia, 
Christmas Cactus; the Lovely Flower 
(Eranthemum Pulchellum) for warm 
rooms; and Obconica, Chinese and Baby 
— Primroses for cool rooms or 
alls. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


SCALE ON PEONIES 


Answering Ida May Reed, (Penna.,) 
July issue: 

Your Peony scale is oyster shell and 
all you need to do to get rid of it is to 
cut the tops off ¢lear to the ground and 
destroy them, as the eggs winter over 
under the old scales. If they show up 


next Summer spray with nicotine. Of 
course, I mean cut the tops off in the 
Fall. 

A. W. MAcKENZIE, (Ind.) 


BLUE FLOWERS FOR BORDER 


May I suggest Lapente plumbago, or 
Leadwort, as hardy and _ insect-proof; 
blooms until November, and a true 
French blue. It grows about 10 inches 
high and for a border or rock garden it 
cannot be beat. One should buy plants. 


DENA H. SLACK, (N. J.) 


BLUE FLOWER WITH REGAL LILY 


Huron H. Smith, (Wisc.,) fails to 
mention my favorite blue flower to plant 
with and back of Regal Lilies. Del- 
phiniums are fine backgrounds, and 
bloom at the same time the Lilies do. 
Green shrubs make a beautiful back- 
ground for the Lilies. 


Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 


Answering F. C. Middlecoff, page 507, 
October issue: 

The probable trouble is that the plants 
have not been rested. When grown as a 
house plant the Poinsettia should be 
rested after flowering. Withholding 
water after Christmas when the leaves 
begin to fall should be practiced. Al- 
low the plant to rest until about May 
when it can be repotted and again 
started into growth. 


FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


FERTILIZING EVERGREENS 


Answering H. C. Briceland: 

But little is yet known about fertiliz- 
ing Evergreens. A mulch of well-rotted 
manure is the best and safest, put on in 
late Fall or during Winter. Too rapid 
growth is not best for Evergreens as it 
destroys their symmetry. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


EASTER LILIES AFTER BLOOMING 


Jos. A. Ziebarth, (Wis.,) wants to know 
how to care for Easter Lilies after they 
are through blooming. They should be 
planted among shrubbery, and some of 
them, if not all, will bloom again in 
August or September. They should be 
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taken out of the pots and planted about ~ 
six inches deep. 


Mrs. J. BERGMANN, (Ill.) 


PROPAGATING PERENNIAL PHLOX 


In the Fall cut off about six inches of 
the top of a stalk and place it in soft 
earth and it will root. These cuttings 
root better if planted on a slant of about 
45 degrees. 

PAULINE F. MEADE, (N.Y.) 


GERANIUM TROUBLES 


Answering Mary M. Shetler, (Penna.) : 


Your Geraniums are evidently affected 
with some fungous disease. It is, as 
you say, some sort of blight. Repot the 
plants in entirely new soil, after you 
have sterilized the soil by thoroughly 
baking the same for 15 to 20 minutes 
in a good hot oven, after which moisture 
can be added. The plants will be helped 
with a spray of Bordeaux mixture and 
be sure to see that the underside of the 
leaves are sprayed. Use the Bordeaux 
at the rate of 2 level teaspoons to a quart 
of water. This will discolor the foliage 
for a while but will do no harm. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


SUCCESS WITH CACTI 


Answering Mrs. Faith A. Senior, 
(Md.,) September 1929 issue: 

Your Cactus with the long, flat leaves 
and scarlet flowers, is probably the 
Christmas or Crab-claw Cactus, which 
blossoms in early Winter. Diseases of 
this plant usually come from potting in 
too rich soil, with insufficient drainage. 
Like most of this family, the Christmas 
Cactus requires a light sandy soil. A 
bottom drainage layer of pebbles or 
broken pottery is advisable. A little 
lime mixed with the light sandy loam 
insures healthy growth also. The plants 
should be sparingly watered, as too much 
water, especially after the buds have 
formed, will cause the buds to drop. It 
is not advisable to fertilize Cacti. An 
occasional application of manure water 
will be sufficient. 

In general, the Echinocacti, and other 
varieties commonly used as house plants, 
should be planted in sandy soil mixed 
with some lime, and having a drainage 
layer of pebbles or pottery in the bot- 
toms of the pots. Sour or acid soil 
causes unhealthy growth, encourages 

















Lily Pool in the back-yard garden of L. S. Pratt, (Va.). Above ground, the Pool 
is built up of small cobblestones as shown, making it ornamental and artistic 
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fungi and other diseases, and will 
eventually kill the plant. Watering 


should be done sparingly. 

To make your Cacti grow, try re- 
potting them as advised above, set them 
in a window where they will receive 
plenty of sunlight, and do not over-water 
them. Wash off the infected leaves with 
water, or water and a good plant dis- 
infectant. 


Mrs. Gro. W. HANnscoms, (Fla.) 


LINUM PERENNE 


Answering Geo. J. King, (Ohio,) : 

Linum perenne or Perennial Flax is a 
blue or white flowering plant, easily 
raised from seed. It grows to 18 inches 
tall and flowers practically all Summer. 

Sow seed in Spring or early Summer 
in flats, transplant as soon as large 
enough to handle, into other flats or to 
a nursery bed. If the latter, keep about 
6 inches apart in the rows and the rows 
far enough apart to allow cultivation. 
Plant in permanent bed in October or 
early Spring. 

It is a native of Great Britain, but is 
quite hardy. Ordinary garden soil suits 
it “right down to the ground.” 


A. M. Simons, (N.S.) 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FROM SEED 


As it takes six months to grow Tuber- 
ous Begonias from seed it is strongly 
recommended that bulbs be purchased 
from any florist or seedsman, at from 
25c to 30c. They may be cultivated about 
the same as Gladiolus but should not be 
planted in full sunshine. Tuberous Be- 
gonias are stored about the same as 
Gladiolus. 

Mrs. C. I. MAXWELL, (N.Y.) 


DOGWOOD DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Bertha Missemer, (Penna.,) 
July issue: 


I have two Dogwoods that do not 
bloom and I was told by a competent 
authority to go to the woods and get 
earth from around one that did bloom to 
put around the two. He said there was 
a fungus in that earth whose presence 
was necessary in order for the Dogwood 
to bloom, so I am trying it. 


A. W. MAcKENzig, (Ind.) 





Long-period Subscriptions 


The expiring subscription list of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for December 1929 is 
about the largest that it has ever been. 
December is a big month for expirations 
anyway because it is the end of the year 
and the end of a volume of the maga- 
zine, and naturally the expirations this 
year are very large, because as the sub- 
scription list increases, naturally the 
expirations increase. 

A large number of renewals from the 
December expirations are for periods of 
three and five years. This proves that 
those who best know THE FLOWER 
GROWER are most appreciative of it and 
have confidence and faith in its future. 

I have repeatedly urged readers to use 
the long-period low-rate plan of sub- 
scription, because it is a great saving 
to a publishing office as well as to the 
subscriber; and an increasing number 
of subscribers are paying for long 
periods at the reduced rate. - 


— (EDITOR) 
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Christmas Gift Letter 


I am arranging this year for special 
Christmas Letterheads and Envelopes, 
a very beautiful and striking (and 
rather expensive) Christmas design 
which will be used for writing special 
letters to recipients of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a Christmas gift. These 
attractive Letterheads and Envelopes 
with a personal letter from the Editor 
ought to prove of added interest and 
call special attention to the magazine 
as a gift; and I am calling attention 
to this special handling of the Christ- 
mas Gift Subscriptions so that read- 
ers who use this magazine as a present 
will know that their friends are 
getting a suitable notification of the 
sending of the gift. 

There is really nothing superior as 
a Christmas gift to a subscription to 
a worthwhile publication, and surely 
your flower-loving and outdoor-loving 
friends will appreciate THE FLOWER 
GROWER every month in the year above 
anything you can give them. 


MADISON COOPER 





An Indiana reader in renewing his 
subscription writes as follows: 


“I have been a reader of your paper 
ever since its very first issue, and I 
might as well insure its receipt for 
a period of years.” 


This accompanied a remittance for 
five years’ subscription, and is as high 
an indorsement of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as any magazine can have. 

One of the really satisfactory things 
about the publishing business, as I 
have found it, is that this magazine 
has accumulated a clientele of high- 
grade readers,—people who are real 
readers and students. The man who 
writes the above, for instance, is an 
officer of a large bank. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Chat With the Publisher 


THE FLOWER GROWER AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Those who have not made a_-selection of pres- 
ents for their flower-loving friends should not 
procrastinate longer. A year’s subscription is the 
very best present that any flower lover can have. 
The bulbs too make a very fine present and under 
the combination offer the bulbs may be sent to 
one friend and the subscription to another. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The pruning shears, grass shears, bulbs, and 
Japanese screen calendars as presents come next 
to a subscription to this magazine. These Sub- 
scription Rewards are told about in the advertis- 
ing pages. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The three volume set of Bailey’s is about as 
good as a whole bookcase of horticultural books 
when it comes to answering practical questions 
in horticulture. There is probably no investment 
in books of a horticultural nature that comes any- 
where near Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture. 

SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Names with complete addresses get very careful 
attention in this office.and each sample is accom- 
panied by a circular letter in a sealed envelope so 
that the sample is not likely to be overlooked. 
Sample copies bring a large proportion of perma- 
nent subscribers and my friends should keep in 
mind at all times that they are under an obliga- 
tion to boost THE FLOWER GROWER as occasion 
offers. : 

JAPANESE SCREEN CALENDARS 


I am continuing the Japanese screen calendars 


‘ Arowem Calcium, NY. 


December, 1929 


as Subscription Rewards for 1930 
calendars will be ready just about the at = 
the year, possibly a little before. Thene of 
have had the calendars for 1929 will doubtless bie 
them for 1930. They are entirely different 
even — —— They may be had at a = 
price by those who do not 

subscriptions. = ee = 


TELL ADVERTISERS WHERE YOU SAW It 


When you answer advertisements 
FLOWER GROWER tell the advertiser where J saw 


his advertisement. It helps bot ertiser 
and the magazine, . a ee 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS DESIRABLE 


An increasing number of readers di 

thrift and good business sense by display their 
the greatly reduced rate for three year and On 
year periods. This indicates confidence in the 
magazine and adds greatly to the stability of o 
subscription list. Long-period subscriptions pon 
only make a great saving to the subscriber but 
they help the publisher as it makes a great deal 
of saving on clerical work. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


This. section has developed wonderfully in the 
year since it was introduced and it looks like 
permanent feature. A_ classified advertisement 
may result in very large sales and can be used as 
an auxiliary with display advertising. I am a 
little afraid that I have the rate too low on 
classified advertising but it will not be advanced 
for the present. The small advertiser can use 
classified space to advantage. 


WE HAVE A LARGE LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 


Although THE FLOWER GRoweER probably has a 
larger subscription list among libraries than any 
other horticultural or gardening publications, yet 
there is room for a great increase, and I hope 
that those who are acquainted with libraries in 
their neighborhood will tell the librarian about it 
and perhaps ask me to send a sample copy, There 
is really no magazine equal to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a reading proposition, and none that 
contains as well balanced a collection of real 
literature without fiction. Mention THE FLoweR 
Grower to your librarian and recommend it as 
strongly as your judgment allows. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER Grower 
STEADILY 


Although the sales of this magazine have in- 
creased very largely from the newsstands during 
the past three years, there are more newsstands 
which do not carry THE FLOWER Grower than 
there are those that actually display it. Tell your 
newsdealer about THE FLOWER GROWER and get 
him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD BOOST 


Growers who make a business of flower stocks 
of various kinds are interested in increasing the 
circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER because every 
new reader makes another garden enthusiast who 
will buy more flower stocks of various kinds. Tell 
your nurserymen or commercial grower about this 
magazine if he does not already have it. I have 
a large number of professionals on my subscrip- 
tion list and they continually write me about 
the value of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


INDEXES AVAILABLE FOR ANY YEAR 


I can furnish indexes for any year, not only for 
THE FLOWER GROWER published since 1918, but of 
THE MopeRN GLADIOLUS GROWER published for 
four years, 1914. to 1917 inclusive. Send 10c for 
any year you want. We hope to have the 1929 
index out about the first of the year. You can 
remit in advance and it will be sent you promptly 
when ready. 

KIND WORDS FROM READERS 


. Nearly every day I get letters from readers tell- 
ing about the great satisfaction which they se- 
cure from the magazine, saying that not only does 
it give them great quantities of floral and horti- 
cultural information, but incidentally an inspira- 
tion toward better living and a better outlook on 
life. And they also tell me about the satisfaction 
received from the Gladiolus bulbs which I have 
sent out to the extent of many. thousand ship- 
ments per year. Altogether these letters give me 
much satisfaction because I thus know that THE 
FLowerR GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the material which I am print- 
ing is more than satisfactory. 


COMPARISONS USEFUL TO PROVE FACTS 


I have, from time to time, asked readers to com- 
pare any issue of THE FLoweR GROWER with any 
two issues of any other publication. A_better 
way is to take the index of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and compare it with the indexes of any other two 
magazines for the same year. Then select 
articles in which you yourself are interested a 
see what the comparison is, I am sure after 
test you will become a booster of THE FLOWER 
Grove. I am really dependent on my friends 
for "the natural and healthful growth of the 
magazine. 


MADISON COOPER 
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a e Peonies 
e 
NikS—Wholesal - Visit our acre 
Classified Advertising Section FEONIEG—Wigienle crower, _Vpit ope ay sor 
Boonville, 
PERS NSE ED Perennials 
NINE NEW BEAUTIES—Anitra, Darl Benbow, Dark aa 
412% PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS Eye, Decoration, Dr. Eckener, Sigrid Undset, Sonia, warpy PERENNIALS — Physostegia Virginiana 
RATE 2 . Ss. 


initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
ieeding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not pro! . Ad- 
yertisements for this department must Be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 











Svengali, Terra Cotta—these are the names of our nine 
new introductions this year. And, as you all know, 
Decorah is also the birthplace of Longfellow, Jane 
Addams, Miss Des Moines, Trilby and many other fa- 
mous beauties. 

now ready. Write for it today. Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens, Box 257-H, Decorah, Iowa. 


NEWER GLADS—Sound fall bargains in my special 
list. Just drop a card. Clean, true, healthy stock— 
Ernest S. Clark, Wind- 





especially desirable for resale. 
sor, Conn. 








Bulbs 


RARE BULBS FOR POT-PLANTS—Dvwarf Pink Calla 
75c each. Lycoris (Magic Lily) $1.00, Yellow Calla 
35c, Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancratum, Zephyanthes 
(Fairy Lily) 20c each; $2.00 dozen, Prepaid, Catalog 
of Rare Bulbs, including Tigridias (Shell Flower), 
Montbretias, Morea, Galtonia, Free. Gordon Ainsley, 
Campbell, California. 











Cacti 


BEAUTIFUL FOR HOUSE OR YARD, Horizonthal- 
onus, Macromeris, diosa, Dasycanthus, Cloranthus 
opuntia, or Mam. Heyderii, all Blooming size, 50c each, 
or the Collection for $2.50 Postage Paid, satisfaction 

aranteed. Can be transplanted any time of year. 
rs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 


Dahlias 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. Send for 
it. The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, 
Boston 24, Mass. 


DAHLIAS, PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA. Carl Salbach, 
Dutchess Marie and many others to exchange for 
Peonies. State your terms of exchange, named or un- 
named varieties. Harry Brundige, Plymouth, Ind. 


SURPLUS DAHLIAS—About 1500 tubers, 50 varie- 
ties, worth $750.00, now $250.00; 600, $125.00. 
Healthy, unforced stock. Fine exhibition and cut. 
800 Warner, $150.00; 60 Sagamore, $25.00. List 
sent. Cloudland Dahlia Farm, Roan Mountain, Tenn. 


YOUR CHOICE—Jersey Beauty, Sagamore or Judge 
Marean Dahlia bulb,—Fifty Cents, Postpaid, at plant- 
ing time, Spring 1930. ‘How to Grow Dahlias for 
Profit’”” and Catalogue of 350 Varieties grown by us 
at prices to surprise you, if you mention this paper. 
Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Massillon, Ohio. 





























Delphiniums 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my choic- 
est plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, W., 
Longueuil, Que., 4 

DELPHINIUM. New crop of seed now ready. m- 
bination of newer shades Lilac Blue and _ lavender. 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00. Burns Hybrid Delphiniums, 
San Rafael, California. 

DELPHINIUM SEED from finest Wrexham plants. 
Flowers large and mostly doubles. All colors. 200 for 
$1.00. Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED. Mixed 
shades, $1.50 per quarter ounce. J. D. Haskins, Glad- 
acre, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 




















Gladioli 





GLAD BULBS, blooming size, No. 1, mixture. Need 
Must sell. 


cana room. Jacob Bower, Barberton, 
io. 


NEW AND BETTER GLADIOLI at reasonable prices. 
Send for list. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 6, 
Box 148, Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, the best I have-ever raised. Ask 
for price list. Vinton Glad Gardens, H. M. Scott, 
Vinton, Iowa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN species of Gladiolus bulbs and seeds. 
Also seeds of many other South African bulbs $1.00 
per 4 om ong Catalog Free. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, 

alifornia. 


FOR A GLAD FAN’S CHRISTMAS—1 each Betty 
Nuthall No. 3, Carolus Clusius No. 1, Dr. Moody No. 3, 
Gertrude Pfitzer No. 2, La Paloma No. 6, Loyalty No. 2, 
Royal Lavender No. 1, Marmora No. 1, Mother Machree 
No. 7, Cara Mia No. 2, value $15.00 for $10.00. 1 each 
No. 1, Golden Dream, Apricot Glow, Copper Bronze, 
Golden Frills, No. 2 Annie Laurie, Dr. Shook, Emile 
Aubrun, Mrs. Sisson, Oraflame, Paul Pfitzer, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Rita Beck, Mrs. Hornberger, No. 3 Mary 
Frey, Mrs. Konynenburg, Helen Phipps. Value $7.50 
for $5.00. Fine stock prepaid. Champlain View 
Gardens, Burlington, Vermont. 


CATHERINE COLEMAN, Bernard Shaw, Vaughan’s 
White, 20c each, ten $1.80. Copper Bronze, Van der 
Neer, Osalin, Beatriz Michelena, 15c each, ten $1.20. 
One each of this glorious seven $1.00. Have medium, 
small and bulblets also; immediate delivery. Get my 
list. Minimum order $1.00. F. H. Williams, 14 
French Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


A GARDEN OF BEAUTY—50 all different giant 
Gladiolus, each labeled, $1.75. Get list 125 choice 


sorts, priced right. Retail and Wholesale. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


NEW, RARE AND STANDARD GLADIOLUS at spe- 
cial reduced rates. Write us. The Woodland Gardens, 
Box F, Keswick, Iowa. 


VIRGIN SOIL GLADIOLUS—250 Varieties. Three 
state; one national advanced amateur championships. 
List. Homer Dunham, 809 Stuart, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SEND US A LIST of bulbs or bulblets from our price 
list for special collection offer. 300 varieties listed. 
Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


$1.00 BULBLET OFFERS: Jubilee 3, Phronia 4, 
Coronado 3, Salbach’s Pink 4, Helen Wills 40, Chas. 
Dickens 100, Dr. Nelson Shook 80, Copper Bronze 
600, Emile Aubrun 250, Gloriana 250, Coryphee 8, 
Scarlet Bedder 150, Annie Laurie 100, Pearl of Calif. 
25, Minuet 30; Each item One Dollar, any six for Five 
Dollars. Entire Lot, Twelve Dollars. Erwin Schroder 
Gardens, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS BULBLETS, also planting size bulbs, 
%”" to %”, of some of the best large-flowered varie- 
ties, by the peck or bushel at a price at which you can 
afford to grow your own blooming bulbs. A good way 
to start for the cut flower market. Also a few bloom- 
ing sizes, %” to 1%”, at attractive prices for prompt 
sale for cash. Address ‘“‘Bulbs,’”’ c/o The Flower 
Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 









































BEFORE ORDERING, see my list of choice varieties 
Gladiolus ready Dec. ist. Post Card will bring it to 
you. Bonney Doon Garden, Box 1097, Yakima, Wash. 





HARBINGER: Superb landscape variety, rated 97. 
Used in funeral work by local florists. Large, ten; 
medium, face: small, five dollars hundred. 
Other varieties. . M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 





CLOSING OUT FALL SALE on one hundred varieties 
to be closed out regardless of price. Write for prices. 
Scenic City Glad Gardens, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to 

mail, describing new and late creations at reasonable 

rices. Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Wash- 
nm, New Jersey. 


BULBLETS OF BEAUTIFUL GLADS — Moderate 
prices. State Certified. Albania, Byron Smith, 
Butterboy, Capt. Boynton, Cattleya, Shaylor, Fastidious, 
Henry Ford, Joe Coleman, Los Angeles, LaVerne, Pick- 
ford and others. Write for price list. Kennison 
Gladioli Farm, Lyman, Miss. 


PURPLE GLORY GLADIOLUS—Large bulbs SOc 
dozen, $4.50 per hundred, Prepaid. Minuet, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Gold Eagle and others. List free. Guy 
Crawford, Letcher, S. D. 


AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AUSTRALIAN Glad orig- 
inations. Write for free catalog. Frank A. Breck, 884 
N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 


SUPERB GLADIOLI—12 Bulbs 1” up and 25 Bulb- 
lets each of 8 of following varieties: Break O’Day, Dr. 
Bennett, Fastidious, Lorice, Los Angeles, Mrs. Peters, 
Opalescent, Pola Negri, Scarlet Wonder, Tycko Zang. 
96 Bulbs, 200 Bulblets postpaid $5.00. Bulbs only 
$4.25. Bulblets $1.00. Price list on request. Mt. 
— Terrace Gardens, 1650 E. Yambhill, Portland, 
on. 




















_SPECIALS—100 Arlon 3’s to 5’s, 20 large including 


Lacinatus, Boyton or Purple Glory 35 3’s, 12. varie- 
ties, 50 4’s, 15 varieties. Mixed 50 large, 1 me- 
dium, 250 small. Qt. bulblets, $1.00 each. “Arlon 
bulblets 25 thousand. All tpaid. White House 
Flower Gardens, 8239 Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 


Irises 


JAPANESE IRIS (KEAMPFERI)—Collection of 10 
Named varieties, all labeled, all different, both double 
and single, strong roots, for $3.00 prepaid. Catalog 
of many rare varieties and species Free. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, California. 


Lilies 


ALL BLOOMING SIZE—Candidum, Davuricum, Longi- 
florum, Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum, 
Tenuifolium, Tiger, Sappho, Erectum, Thirty cents each, 

dozen. Assorted if wished. Seed 50 cents pack- 
age. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. Ask for 
Catalogue. 


REGALE LILY SEEDS. 650c package. 1929 crop. 
Wrexham Delphinium Seeds. 50c package. Eureka 
Gardens, 18 Ave. and 25 St., Moline, Illinois. 


TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, one year seedling bulbs, will 
bloom next summer. $5.00 per 100 prepaid. Seed, 
500, $1.00. H. Hills, Bristol, Ind. 


LILIUM FOR CHRISTMAS—5 Regale, 5 Rubrum, 2 
Auratum Platyphyllum, $4.50. Seed oz., 75c; 
$7.50 postpaid. Catalogue. 
Snohomish, Wash. 


RARE JAPANESE LILY BULBS— Amabile, Cal- 
losum, Krameri, Leichtlini, Rubellum, Magnificum, 50c 
each; Concolor, Croceum, Henryi, Rubrum, 35c each. 
Catalog of over 60 varieties, Free. Lily Seed, 60 va- 
rieties, 50c packet. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 





























Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 











Narcissi 


VIRGINIA GROWN NARCISSI. Round blooming size 
bulbs, state inspected. Priced per 100, not prepaid. 
Emperor $6.00, Laurens Koster $5.00, Victoria $5.00, 
Alba Plena $3.00, Nar. Poeticus $1.50, Fine Mixture 
$2.50. 25 of each of above for $5.00. Cash with 
Edgar P. Waltz & Sons, Williamsburg, Vir- 





order. 
ginia. 


(Vivid), a good hardy perennial not growing over 18” 
high of a beautiful dark rose pink, fine for growing as 
a cut flower in pots or in the field. Price 25c each or 
$2.50 per doz., postpaid. Geo. H. Christie, Lock Box 
426, Beverly, N. J. 


Wild Flowers 


kt., 12 pkts. $1.00. Calendars 25c, col- 
| 80.” 3 — a cards, 25c doz. Wild 
ashington. D. C. 
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Flower Preservation Society, W 


WESTERN WILD FLOWER BULBS—Calachortus— 
Resembles full-bloomed, dwarf Tulip. Exquisite shades 
of rich golden yellow, rosy-pink and lilac; some beauti- 
fully marked with bronze or claret. Fine for 
Hardy if mulched with leaves. 
flowering size bulbs—50 for $2.25 Postpaid, Catalog 
of Native bulbs and Lilies Free. Gordon Ainsley, 
Campbell, California. 











GOLD FISH—Japanese, Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 
riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, , 
putepesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
Racine, Wis. 


GLADIOLUS-DAHLIAS—Over 300 World’s Choicest 
varieties listed including latest introductions. Write 
for free catalog. Prairie View Gardens, Greenfield, 
Iowa. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST of 125 varieties of Gla- 
diolus and 14 choice Dahlias. Write for your list 
today. Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. 


SPECIAL $1.00 COLLECTIONS—120 Small Nar- 
cissi bulbs (good for naturalizing) ; or 50 sweet scented 
Jonquils. Both collections one dollar and seventy-five 
cents ($1.75). BerryCroft Gardens, Troy, Ohio. 


WANTED, INDIAN RELICS AND ROCKS—For Fine 
Gladioli, Peonies, Iris, or Buy. A. Reime, 23 W. 
Main, Belleville, Ml. 


SANSEVIERIA LAURENTI—1 to 8 feet, 50 cents 
up. P. W. Campbell, Estero, Lee County, Florida: 


AMARYLLIS—Pink, fragrant, strong, vigorous bulbs 
ready to bloom, 75c each; giant American hybrid 
lings, 7—$1.00. Victor Richardson, 511 Garden 8t., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TEN, BLOOMING SIZE, Tiger, Elegans or 1 
Lilies, Thirty Delphiniums or Eight Iris, pos > 
$1.00. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


ELDERLY MAN experienced in growing Dahlias wants 
good home with commercial grower or originator. Sal- 
ary not an object. Can furnish references. Address A, 
c/o The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 
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trees 
flowers, aS. 
Ste. All told by E.C. Vick la 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
0. Sons eee ener oom 
Send name today and get books 
folder free. THEO AUDEL. €% 
W. 23 St., New e vi16 
SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 
See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 
Grass Shears 

PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. 
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614 Mower Yrawen, Calcium, N.Y. 


December, 1929 


December Gladiolus Sale 


To help do my bit to reestablish the equilibrium of the country which was upset by the collapse of the stock 
market I have lowered some of my prices on varieties on which I could without too much loss. The following 
prices are for December only. They may or may not continue after December. Some varieties will be sold out 
early anyway, so you had better order right away. 


MOTHER MACHREE FREE 


On orders of $50 you may take a discount of 10% and in addition I will give a No. 6 Mother Machree FREB. 
On orders of $100 you may take a discount of 20% and in addition I will give you a No. 1 bulb of Mother Machree. 


It will pay you to get your neighbors to pool their orders with you and get a Mother Machree free. These prices 
are for cash orders only. 








My bulbs this year are the finest I have ever had, fine, plump, high crowned, clean and full of pep, just the 
kind I like to buy. I give good grading and good count. In fact I have been accused of not knowing how to count. 
If at any time any stock you get of me is not satisfactory, just let me know and I will replace it or refund the 
money. Entirely aside from the moral aspect of the case it is mighty poor business to have dissatisfied custom- 
ers, so I always try to please mine. 


' EVERYTHING PREPAID 


Send for new catalog, which is one of the finest in the business. I have large stocks of many of the newest 
and best varieties. 


Bulb prices are per 100 with 25 at 100 rate; 250 or more at the 1000 rate which is 9 times the 100 rate; 500 bts. 
at the 1000 rate and pints at the qt. rate. 


—Bulblets— —-Bulblets— 
Variety Sizes 1 2 3 4 5 6 1000 = Qt. Variety Sizes 1 2 3 4 5 6 1000) = Qt. 
A. B. Kunderd _~___~_ $ 4.00 $3.00 $2.40 $1.75 $1.20 $ .80 $ .75 $2.50 Lorice ~-_______--~ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 1.50 4.00 
Annie Laurie ~~~ _._ 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.50 .2.50 1.50 3.00 10.00 Loe Angeles —.......... 5.00 4.00 2.25 1.50 1.00 -60 75 1.50 
Antonia Antonette ___ 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 1.00 3.00 OS eee 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 30.00 15.00 50.00 
Betty Nuthall — ____-_ 100.00 90.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 30. 27. 100. PD eccrine mie 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 40. 
Blanch Bollinger __.. 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 1.00 2.00 es 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 5.00 
Bengal Tiger —~______ 4.00 3.20 2.65 2.00 1.00 Sl. 4.00 3.00 2.40 80 3.00 
a 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 18.00 12.00 20.00 i Sy an 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 8.00 10.00 45.00 
Apricot Glow —~_~_~ 82.00 25.00 19.00 12.00 6.40 4.40 10.00 20.00 Minuet - ______-__ 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 
mee Torch ...... 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 3.00 Mother Machree ~_-~~ 80.00 60.00 40.00 (100) 50.00 
aa 9.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 5.00 Mrs. C. Coolidge ~~~ 80.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 70.00 
B &: Smith .._..... 5.00 4.00 3.20 1.00 2.00 Mrs. E. Morrison __-- 7.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 -75 50 2.00 
Capt. Boynton —~_____ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 .75 1.00 3.59 Mrs. Hornberger _--- 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 8.00 
Cardinal Prince —~____ 8.00 6.40 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 3.50 CN 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.20 .80 75 2.50 
Carolus Clusius —____ 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 25. 50. Mrs. H. A. Caesar ~~~ 9.00 7.00 5.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 5.00 
OO, eee 120.00 90.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 80.00 ee: Dees. ....... 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 75 1.00 3.50 
Copper Bronze ______ 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 4.00 ee. Ce 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 10.00 
eee 160.00 125.00 100.00 60.00 40.00 80.00 Mrs. Konynenburg __~ 25.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 9.00 6.00 12.00 25.00 
Crimson Glow ~~ ____ 3.25 2.50 1.50 1.00 .75 43) Mrs. Richardson —- _.. 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 -75 75 1.50 
Desdemone —_______ 15.00 12.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 3.00 2.50 Nancy Hanks ~__~~_--_ 6.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 .75 2.00 
ss | aes 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .65 1.00 3.00 Olive Goodrich ~_ ~~~ 18.00 15.00 12.00 9.00 5.00 3.00 10.00 25.00 
Dr. Christ Martz ____ 10.00 8.00 6.00 . 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 5.00 Opalescent -~~-~-~~~ 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.00 1.00 .60 1.00 2.50 
7 aeeeets ........... 8.00 6.40 3:50 2.75 1.75 1.25 2.00 5.00 sm 80.00 64.00 36.00 27.00 20.00 12.00 25.00 
ae 75.00 50.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 20.00 Orange Flame —__~_~~ 9.00 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 4.00 
Dr. Nelson Shook ____ 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 15.00 oo 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.25 1.75 7.00 
Emile Aubrun ______ 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 2.50 10.00 Orange Queen ~_~~~~ 4.00 3.00. 2.40 1.50 1.00 .75 1.00 3.50 
Fay Lanphier .____ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 2.00 4.00 Poul Pater —.......... 35.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 8.00 15.00 40.00 
ES tobias ead 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.75 1.40 1.00 1.00 3.00 on « Ca. ..... 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 10.00 18.00 65.00 
peense ..... 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 2.00 EEO 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 4.00 
aE 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.30 80 1.00 3.00 Phaenomen — ~~ ~~-~~~ 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 10.00 
Giant Nymph ______ 4.00 38.00 240 1.80 1.25 .75 .75 1.50 Pres. Harding ~~~~~-~ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 3.00 
Gloriana ______-___ 15.00 12.00 9.00 6.75 4.00 2.50 4.00 14.00  Purestof All ~--_-~_ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.75 1.50 1.00 4.00 
Gold Eagle ~_______ 12.00 9.00 6.00 4.75 3.00 2.00 2.50 7.00 Tee Ges ........ 6.00 5.00 2.75 2.00 1.50 1.00 2.50 
Golden Dream ______ 20.00 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 25.00 Purple Queen -~_~~_~- 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 
Golden Frills _______ 12.00 10.00 6.00 4.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 6.50 Quinton ---____--_ 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.50 1.00 .50 1.00 2.00 
Golden Measure -____ 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 a ee ae: eee 17.50 15.00 12.50 10.00 8.00 6.00 3.50 6.00 
Golden Salmon _____ 15.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 i, 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 2.50 
Harbinger _________ 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.50 2.00 2.00 4.00 Rev. Ewbank —______ 3.00 2.40 1.80 1.20 .75 1.00 3.00 
Heavenly Blue _____ _ 80.00 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 30. Rich. Diener —~-~~~-~ 4.00 3.50 2.75 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 3.00 
H. Kanzleiter ______ 4.00 3.50 2.25 1.50 1.00 .60 1.00 2.50 ne 45.00 35.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 25.00 
Helen Howard ______ 25.00 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.00 5.00 Romance ~_~~--~~~~ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.50 1.00 .60 .75 2.00 
Helen Phipps —_____ 75.00 65.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 20.00 Royal Lavender ~~~ ~~ 100.00 80.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 
_ & eee. . 5.00 4.00 3.00 220 1.40 1.00 1.00 3.00 a ., Je 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 3.00 10.00 
Herbstzauber _______ 14.00 12.00 10.00 6.00 4.00 6.00 20.00 Ruffled Gold —~---~_ 80.00 75.00 50.00 35.00 20.00 12.00 15.00 35.00 
awe ......... 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 re 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 3.00 
2a 8.00 6.00 4.00 200 1.00 1.50 4.00 Saraband _--__-___ 12.50 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 5.00 
Jenny Lind —...____ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 1.00 1.00 3.50 Salmon Glow —~-_---~~ 4.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .75 1.00 2.00 
hs =e 5.50 4.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 4.00 Scarlet Wonder —~~~~ 3.60 3.00 2.40 1.50 1.00 -70 .75 1.75 
Kunderd’s Apple Blos.. 5.00 4.00 3.00 1.00 2.090 Sidney Plummer -__~ 4.00 3.00 2.00 140 .75 .75 1.75 
Kunderd’s Yel. Wonder 12.00 8.00 4.50 3.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 3.50 RE atic ea 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 
saree 175.00 125.00 80.00 50.00 ES 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .60 1.00 2.50 
Lilac Wonder _______ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 1.25 1.50 3.00 eas ........... 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.50 1.00 .75 1.00 3.00 
London Smoke —____~_ 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.40 1.00 1.00 3.50 Veilchenblau —~_~~~-~ 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 8.00 20.00 
Longfellow —_______ 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.50 2.40 1.25 2.50 9.00 W.G. Badger —..... 4.50 3.40 2.70 2.00 1.40 1.00 1.00 3.50 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER E. GOVE 


BOX 45 - - : - - - BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Blue Ribbon Glads 


Albatros, Apricot Glow, Berty Snow, 
Betty Nuthall, Carolus Clusius, Cory- 
phee, Jubilee, La Paloma, Mammoth 
White, Mrs. Galbraith, Pfitzer’s Tri- 
umph, Royal Lavender, Ruffled Gold, 
Salbach’s Pink and Senorita. 


of the above varieties are great show flowers and 
state get a blue ribbon when exhibited. 

Jubilee won ‘“‘largest floret in show’’ and Pfitzer’s 
Triumph won “Sweepstakes” for me at the recent show 
of the Washington Gladiolus Society held at Seattle. 
Collection No. 

One large bulb of each of the above 15 varie- 


eg eee ee $20.00 
SS an mee MN ot th... 15.00 
Ga ol bulblet of each_____-_~~~ 2.00 
ta ae bulblets of each_____-~~ 5.50 


Collection No. 4 
One large bulb and 10 large, plump bulblets 
CT COE TE ntceacccanee ae 


All prices are prepaid. Send for complete price list. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 











Egyptian 


Green-glazed 


At Last - Practical Vases 





ee many years I showed flowers. 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 


BY THE merest accident I came across my ideal 

vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, 


There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 


” larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 


figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, so that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have here-to- 
fore used. 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postage 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 


of 34c will bring to you one of the smaller vases, also 
Postage prepaid. 


I recommend these vases to everyone. 
MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


STAR ROSES 


are trademarked and guaranteed-to- 
bloom Roses. Over 200 varieties—all 
fully described in our “Star Guide to 
Good Roses.” Send for it today. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
Star Rose Growers 

ROBERT PYLE, President 

Box 63 - West Grove, Pa. 











Learnto bea- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 













AA Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 

profession offering remark- 
5 ableopportunities. Immedi- 
@ ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earn 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 


[wr *} 
rd 


$ AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
aes Member National Home 
Study Council 


22 Plymeath Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


4 GREAT GLADS 


HERCULES SULTAN DIRECTOR 
MRS. T. E. LANGFORD 











Our 6th Annual GLADIOLUS GUIDE- 
BOOK will tell you what other people 
think of them. Ready Feb. Ist. 


Digging-time Bargain list on request. 
Good to end of December. 


LILIUM PRINCEPS 
Better than Regal. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 
Simcoe - - 
Originators and Growers 
Gladiolus, Hardy Lilies, Irises 


Ontario 


We secure import permits for U. S. 
customers. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SETS? 
PARK HERE. 
First Group 


Coryphee,—true La France pink. 
Heavenly Blue,—lovely light sky-blue. 
Ruffled Gold,-—exquisitely ruffled yellow. 
Marmora,—mammoth slate-blue. 

Orange Wonder,—massive orange. 

Berty Snow,—splendid lavender. 

Red Glory,—tred sport of Purple Glory. 


Second Group 

Paul Pfitzer,—one of the finest purples. 
Pfitzer’s Triumph,—the wonder scarlet. 
Minuet,—-fine lavender pink. 

Jane Addams,—the giant lavender. 
Rita Beck,—large light pink. 
Veilchenblau,-—the best blue. 

Golden Dream,—the best deep yellow. 


Third Group 
Marocco,—the blackest of all Glads. 
Mammoth White,—the largest and best white of all. 
Order by number. Prepaid to you. All No. 1 size 
ee possibly medium size Marocco and Orange 
onder. 


(1) GQme each Out group... $5.00 

(2) One each second group __________ 2.50 

(3) One each both groups, 14 bulbs_________ 7.00 

(4) Two each both groups, 28 bulbs .________ 14.00 
with one Marocco free. 

(5) Three each both groups, 42 bulbs ________ 21.00 


. with one Mammoth White free. 
Medium size ‘bulbs for $1.00 less per set. except in 
the case of Berty Snow and Mammoth White. No 
smaller sizes at these rates. 


,. Ask for price list, also for free Glad Guide contain- 
ing hundreds of Glad items of information about this 
great flower. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, lowa 


OUR FALL SALE 


GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 
AND BULBLETS 


expires December 15th. The unusual list of stock at 
the prices offered in the November issue of this publi- 
cation will be available until that date. New list or 
retail catalogue ready in December, free for the asking. 


Seabrook Nurseries 


LouIs G@. ROWE 
Seabrook - - New Hampshire 


HIGHWAY GARDEN 


CORBETT - - #£4ORE. 








Fall Price List Now Ready 
Send for Your Copy 
Some Very Special Prices 








Finest EUROPEAN NOVELTIE 


warge Med. Small Bulblets 


Per Bulb 1%” Up %-1%" %-%” 10 100 

ida _...._.$1.00 § .50 § .25 § .50 $4.00 
Albatross ____ 2.00 1.00 .50 1.50 12.00 
Appleblossom —  .15 10 .05 .20 1.00 
Ave Maria ___ 5.00 3.00 1.50 2.50 
Beethoven —__~ 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Belinde oS 15 .08 -20 1.00 
Chas. Dickens_ .25 15 .08 .20 1.00 
Coryphee _ 8.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
Heavenly Blue. 1.00 .60 .B0 .85 2.50 
Herbstzauber — .20 15 .08 .50 
Mrs. A. Pfitzer_ 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Mrs. Konyn’brg = .35 .20 10 .20 1.00 
Paul Pfitzer __ .40 .20 1.25 
Pfit. Triumph — .40 25 15 .20 1.50 
Stuttgardia __ 2.50 1.50 .75 1.00 
Troubadour —- 1.00 .60 .80 10 75 

THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. 

Portiand - Box 117 - Oregon 








UNUSUAL GLADS 


“Who could ask for more?” 


The most complete catalog out—infor- 
mation wholesale. Yes, a postal will do. 


A SCOTCH COLLECTION 


But nothing Scotch about the price! 


| eee 2 No. 5 bulbs $ .50 
CES. oo iniecsant eeciaabbnsileunipasiels 1 No. 3 bulb .75 
YY RE Se eer 1 No. 3 bulb .50 
eS SC ee 1 No. 3 bulb 75 
Gloriosa ee .65 
| CLE 1 No. 3 bulb .60 
OO a ae Taree 1 No. 3 bulb .60 
a 2 No. 2 bulb .45 





Collection, prepaid, for $3.75. Two col- 
lections for $7.00. One dozen bulblets 
each $2.75. 


These are all sensational originations from Mair’s of 
Scotland. Prize winners wherever shown—Europe, 
Australia or America. Don’t longer delay growing 
them. These and 14 other Mair originations are but 
one attractive feature of UNUSUAL GLADS. 


And every variety is priced in all sizes and bulblets 
In all quantities. 


G. W. THACKER 


ROCKFORD MICHIGAN 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWEK are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


Co JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine-inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


C7 THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 
GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 


For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

is grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


CS THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120 BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. c 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. f 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either ‘“‘Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 

20 IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, sce opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 

20 BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 

20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘‘Le Marechal Foch’? for a NEW six 

months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Tell Your Friends 


Subscription and Bulb Offer 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below 
open at all times; also do not forget that the Alternate Trig 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—tIrises are 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall. Bulbs are 
shipped during November and December or when the weather 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before planting time 
in the Spring. 

What better missionary work can you do than spread the 
gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful surround- 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life, and other 
things which make the world a better place in which to live 
as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine? 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 

Please note that there Is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The mag2zine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year. 
Anyone who reads It knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers :— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 


In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 


Gladiolus - Le Marechal Foch 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


which are 














“‘Le Marechal Foch is now in full bloom, and Is the 
most beautiful Gladious I ever saw. It is admired by all 
who see it.”’ 


“This is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Hol- 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell pink, and It 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer better 
than any other variety. A great future.’’ 


““My own experience with this variety, covering a period 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that its popularity has 
been only started.”’ 


‘When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Foch 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth clear 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then will 
this variety be in such demand that it will take millions of 
bulbs.”” 











Alternate f Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 








NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises. to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same price 
to any part of the United States. 


N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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~~ a S BOXES OUTST 
soya nraraniin area. eae: cat | WHY NOT GIVE SEEDS? Simro 


Set No. 1—2 Medium Bulbs each: Orchid Lady, H. G. 
Wells, Helen Howard 


: ; p felen | Rippling Waters, Borrowed Gold, 
Prince... Narnia. Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Longfellow, Bove 1 AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT | Sito soci Lane iim Wotan: all for $8.00, 
mary. ig 


i_bl ll), Afi Set No. 2—1 Large | isulb each: Goldstone, Bertie 

—i each No. 4 (all will bloom well), ame, H s Snow, Gay Hussar, Ptitzer’s Triumph, Marmora, Radi- 

a — Golden Frills. Annie Laurie, Golden Dream, And One that Gives Continued ant Orange, Wotan-——$4.00. 

Mrs. P. W.. Sisson, Purple Queen, Copper Bronze, Pleasure The Oct. and Nov. offers still good. Price list 

$1.25 prepaid. Both boxes $2.00. All are separately We are offering 40% discount on all annual now ready. We grow over 200 varieties. 

labeled. FREE 1930 list ready late January. ; seeds in packets ordered for Christmas delivery. LEONARD C. LARSON 

Cc. H SMITH = Faribault, Minn. 10 packets of choice Alpine and perennial seeds, 1189 Greeley St. - Portland, Oregon 
° . our selection, for ~~ $1.50 








DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


50 large flowering Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed 1.50 
Attractively boxed for Gifts 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


fatncitee Ohi Tobersun & Gold Eagle 











Grow these ever- 
blooming prize winners. 


Two Great (Austin) ‘ 





Largest and finest Pe- 
tunias in the world. 
Immense orchid-like 
blooms 5 to 8 inches 
in diameter in 12 weeks. 
A continuous delight— 
exquisite fragrance, every 
color in the rainbow. 
Superb as cut flowers. 
Thousands reorder 
Diener’s Petunia seeds 








DREER’S Tobersurl:—Pure, rich, yellow self. Tall ’ 
een to twenty-two well placed florets & 
GARDEN BOOK with ten or more, open at ‘one. time 


Commercial Yellows. 





spike with long flower head and eight- * 


Increases well but not extreme. Good medium-late com- 


mercial, and an outstanding exhibition variety. 
for 1930 Mr. J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Commercia] Glad 


Grower on a large scale says: ‘“Tobersun has the quali- 
fying points of a great Glad.”” Each $2.00; 1 large 





: . _ and 12 Bulblets for $3.00; 1 1 » B edi > 
annually. It costs 80 will be ready early in January. Esteemed by small and 12 Bulblets o $5.00. “Get sisi Gu taal 
tle to’ try these won: att at of untae, ation planters ,{or, the | for Tobermun has come to stay. 
ders. . taining to gardening. All customers will re- of egg Mg stem» al pure deep yellow. One 
Only 50c for a spe- ceive it soon after the holidays. If your name 8 ' or— 7 ; 
cial packet of 400 fer- : : is not on our records, please ask for your copy, and PPO. Bite f tg12 08” Two nei". ag 3 onan 
tile seeds. Can be or senate A ae . td .. mentioning this publication. for $20.00. er wo Gold Bagle Specia: 
Catalogue of Exceptiona adiolus, 3 , ‘i Terms:—Cash with order or 25 % down and balance 
lias, Delphinium and other great novelties, free on re- HENRY A. DREER C. O. D. at time of shipment. Charges prepaid. 
st. 
RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 1306 Spring Garden St. - Philadelphia, Pa. AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 356 North Freedom Street - Ravenna, Ohio 








Bailey's Standard Enyclopedia of Horticulture 


The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the mate- 
rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
sets were sold at $40.00. 

The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
complete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Wichert, Ill. 








We are growing a nice stock of Los Angeles, Souvenir, 
Flaming Sword, Myrtle and many other fine sorts. 


Retail list ready in January. 











Clubs | 
Write for 
Schools Special Rates 


on 
Churches Subscriptions 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 
organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless 
of subscription price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 
publication. 


Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N.Y. 








Practical Vases and Garden Tools 


Note the subscription rewards on inside 
page and also the description of vases on another 
page. Not only are the vases practical but they 
are decidedly artistic and the pruning shears and 
the grass shears are not only offered under a lib- 
eral arrangement for the securing of new sub- 
scribers, but they are also priced at a reasonable 
cash value. 

[]" Don't overlook the Japanese Screen Calendars. A very liberal 


offer is made on these also. If you have not seen these calendars, get them! 
You will be pleased with them! Deoorative almost anywhere! 

















RALPH J. ROONEY 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1476 Delaware Ave. - - Portland, Ore. 
Per Large Medium Small Bulblets 
a a ea eee Fence 1 $2.50 $2.00 $1.50 10 for $2.50 
AS yee 12 1.00 50 .25 100 for 75 
tr es 1 5.00 3.00 1.25 6for 1.00 
Bi ee, 2.00 1.20 .60 100 for .50 
og 12 1.50 1.00 .50 100 for .20 
Se Se ee eee 12 1.25 75 .40 100 for .75 
I  . . exesiciniinanpanigun 1 2.50 1.50 1.00 10 for 1.00 
=e | 1.25 .90 .60 20 for 1.00 
CR dct mcd 12 2.40 1.20 .60 100 for .60 
ea aaa 12 2.25 1.30 .90 100 for .50 
CORE TE: once 12 3.50 2.25 1.25 100 for 1.25 
ee ae 1 1.00 .60 .40 100 for 3.00 
PR PS icccmmeme 1 1.00 .60 -40 100 for 3.00 
OS el a ea 1.00 .60 .30 100 for 2.00 
ee ee eee 12 2.50 1.25 .70 100 for .50 
2 eee 12 4.00 2.50 1.50 100 for 2.00 
OO picks steal ceagaad 12 5.00 3.00 1.75 100 for 1.00 
CRE xnanemecsscos 12 2.00 1.25 .75 100 for .35 


Complete price list of over 200 varieties, ready for mailing 
Jan. ist. Free upon request. 
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“If eyes are made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


IRIS -- PEONIES --DELPHINIUMS 


Will beautify your gardens six months of the year, and will remain a 
pleasant memory until they come again. 


May I send you my catalogue? THANK YOU. 
GEO. N. SMITH, 171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


BETTY NUTHALL 


The Most Popular New Glad! 


J. D. Long said of Betty Nuthall, “Carl had a real 
.‘hundred-dollar’ Glad and didn’t know it.’ Another 
prominent grower says, “Betty Nuthall will have 
larger sale than Mrs. Leon Douglass ever had.” 

See November Flower Grower for our special intro- 
ductory offer of new Salbach varieties. Wholesale 
list ready now. Descriptive catalog will soon be off the 
press. Write today. 

CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
644 Woodmont Avenue - - Berkeley, California 




















SPECIAL OFFER 
OREGON; GROWN GLADIOLI 


Lot 3: 500 bulbs, size 1” and up; 20 each of 25 varie- 
ties (all labeled), viz: Anna Eberius, Break O’Day, 
B. L. Smith, Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, Carmen Sylva, 
Crimson Glow, Diana, E. J. Shaylor, Eda, Fern Kyle, 
Giant Nymph, Golden Measure, Jack London, Joe Cole- 
man, Los Angeles, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mrs. Leon Doug- 
las, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Herada, Richard Diener, Ro- 
mance and Rose Ash. These are all GOOD CUT 
FLOWER VARIETIES, and will produce profit as well 
as beauty. Price $10.00, prepaid. No division al- 


lowed. ; 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 124 - Multnomah, Oregon 











SN _/D.L6ne Has a Xmas Present for You 


Sure, it’s free. 
want it?’’ 
present. 

Description of Present: A new 4-page Glad folder just off the press. Not a 
catalogue or price list. No sales talk. Just some more dependable information that 
will help you get more pleasure and profit from your Glads. 

This folder, containing over 3,000 words, is devoted entirely to Glad questions 
and answers. Here are the questions. The answers are in the free folder. 


Why do Glad mixtures run out? Do Glads change color? 

Why do Glad bulblets vary so much in size? 

When shall I clean my Glad bulbs, and how? 

How can I prevent Glad bulbs from moulding in storage? 

What about lice on Glad bulbs? 

Why do some new Glads come down so fast in price? 

Which pays best to grow—a variety that increases fast, or one that is more 
difficult to propagate? 

What are the best named Glads? 

How can I tell when my Glads are ready to be taken up? 

When, where, how, shall I plant my Glads? 

What about cutting Glad bulbs before planting? 

What about germinating Glad bulblets? 

Why do you talk so much about handling Glad bulblets? 

Shall I leave Glad bulbs in packages as received in fall? 

After digging my Glad bulbs I find some of them turning soft or spongy. Are 
they ruined? 

Why don’t you introduce some new Glads from your own seedlings? 

Why don’t you list more of the recent introductions in Glads? 

What about time of blooming from date of planting? 


No strings to it, either. All I need to know is, “Do you 
A post card or letter, giving me your address will bring you this little 


Of course, I can’t tell it all in 3,000 words—nor can anyone 
in 3,000,000 words. Always something more to be said and done 
in the Glad game. But it’s my guess that this little folder will 
give you some tips worth dollars to you. 

Anyhow, it’s free. You play safe. 


Drop me a line right now 
while this is in mind. 


Get your copy before Christmas. 


JS D:LONG BOULDER, 


COLORADO 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING'’S GLADIOLUS | 


CORN BELT GROWN 


J. H. WISHES YOU A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


If YOU will send ME an order in December and men- 
tion this Ad I -will ship, with your order, a Special 
Christmas EXTRA very worth while. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Illinois 


U.S.A, 














UPJOHN’S GLADIOLUS | 


Here are some from our fall list. Cash with order, or 25% — 
deposit will hold until spring, balance before shipment or 
C. 0. D. as you wish. Prepaid on orders of $3 or over. 

Positively no single item for less than 20 cents, either 
bulbs or bulblets. 


We offer the special discounts from this list up to Jannat 


1, 1930, only; 5% extra in bulbs or bulblets on cash orders 
from $5 to $10; 10% extra in bulb or bulblets on cash ord f 
from $10 to $25; 15% extra in bulbs or buiblets on cash orderg 
from $25 up. The extras may be of your own selection from § 
this list or left to our judgment, as you wish. i ; 
Priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 100 rate: : 


a 


A. B. Kunderd (K), Ruffled Cream 
Albania (Kemp), fine white 

Alice Tiplady (K), orange prim 

Avalon (K), ruffled cream 

A. W. Hunt (CH), orange red 

Bengal Tiger (Pratt), flaked red 

B. L. Smith (K), light lavender 
Blushing Beauty (K), ruffled blush pink_~ 
Break O’Day (Bill), early pink 

Capt. Boynton (B), fine lavender 
Challenger (K), deep, dark red 

Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder, large scarlet____ 
Crimson Glow (Bet), one of best reds___— 
Crinkles (K), 

D’s American Beauty, rose, many open___ 
E. J. Shaylor (K), ruffled rose pink___~ 
Eliz. Gerberding (D), ruffled pink 
Europa, pure white 

Evelyn Kirtland (A), leading pink 
Flora (Hol), large yellow 

Frank J. Symmes (D), ruffled peach red__ 
Giant Myrtle (K), fine pink 

Giant Nymph (C), large pink 

Golden Measure (K), golden yellow 
Golden Swallow (A), golden yellow 
Henry Ford (D), purple 

Jack London (D), salmon pink 

Los Angeles (H), cut and come again pink 
Miss Madison (B), large light pnik 

Mrs. F. C. Peters (F), popular lavender_ 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin (D), ruffled pink___~ 
Mrs. Leon Douglas (D), gig. begonia rose 
Mrs. M. S. Burke (D), apricot yellow___ 
Mrs. Richard Lohrman (D), ruffled cream_ 
Muriel (Pf), light blue 

Natalie (K), salmon 

Negoa (K), maroon, ruffled 

Old Glory (K), maroon 

Orange Glory (K), ruffled orange 

Red Amarillas (K), huge dark red 
Richard Diener (D), grand pink. 
Romance (K), smoky orange 

Rose Ash (D), ashes of roses 

Rose Glory (K), ruffled rose 

Scarlano (K), orange scarlet 

Scarlet Princeps (K), cherry red 

Sulphur Frills (K), light yellow, ruffiled_._ 4 
Thistle (K), vigorous ruffled red 

Thos. T. Kent (D), strawberry pink 
Tiffany (Br.), pure white 

Titanic (Dec), huge magenta 

Violet Glory (K), violet, ruffled 

War, blood re 

White Giant 
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Wm. G. Badger (M), coral pink 
Youell’s Favorite (K), ruffled lavender__~ 
SEND POST CARD - f 
And not only receive our fall list with special offers, b ey 
also our regular January list listing many of the newer y 1) ; 
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ties, as well as our Glad and Iris list in Spring. Sen 


yours now. 
D H. UPJOHN 74 
South Liberty Street : : Salem, O 
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